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Chicago, Ill., U.S. A., August 23, 1939 


In This Number 


More Storage for CCC Sealed Corn 
Earning Discounts Regularly and Intentionally 
Patent Law Modernized 


Cribbed Ear Corn Threatened by Destructive 
Moth 


3 Cents a Bushel or No Service 


California Adopts Itinerant Merchants Law 
Soybean Classes and Grade Requirements 


Sardine Meal as a Supplement to Other 
Protein Feeds 


The Role of Fat in Feeds 


Prevention of Coccidiosis in Chickens 


Liberal CCC Loans on Wheat has Filled the Elevators of the 


Southwest and is now Filling the Warehouse Space as is shown 


by the above view of the first story of the Fort Worth Elevators and Warehousing Co. (See article on page 147). 


Price $2.00 Per Year. 25 Cents Per Copy 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


shire 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. 

20,000 “ 74,950 " 

20,000 "* 118,950 " 

20,000 140,950 " " 66 

20,000 ‘* 140,950 "* " 60 
Pounds in red ink; bushels In black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St. Chicago 


to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
Lid o Ll} 34 Ll} 
Lhd 48 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 


If Not—Tell the Journal. 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
761 Chamber of Commerce 


Terminal Offices 


Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Montreal, Que. 

Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


Country Offices 
Fairmont, Minn. 
Marshall, Minn. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Frank A. Theis, President 


F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Davis 


Grain Tables 


show at a glance, or with one addition, 
the value of any number of bushels and 
odd pounds of wheat, ear and shelled 


corn, oats, and barley, at any price from 
12c to $1.75 per bushel, by %c rises. Well 
256 
Price, $2.00, 
Weight, 14 ounces. 


printed on book paper and bound. 
pages, size 54%4x7% inches. 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Your grain journal has always been very 
useful and satisfactory. I have been 42 
years in the grain business and most heart 
ily recommend the Journals to the trade.— 
J. Spencer Merrison. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 
Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 
H 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


Incorporated utchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Future orders executed in all markets. Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


OPERATORS oF 
K.C.S.ELEVATOR 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Everytime 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 
tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


CAIRO 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
Board Board of Trade 


PEORIA 
of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. &. - 


Chicago, 11. COTTON —- BUTTER 


“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


FEF. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eter or: 


332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


GRAIN — BEANS 


EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


| Hedging by Dealing 


= = 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated EARLE. 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EASTERN (okpora tron 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


for mailing samples of grain, feed CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Sample Envelopes 


and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 4%4x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
eae ETE SL EES Dated Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


DENVER Meee 


| Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
‘ ou Can Sell Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED ; 
Your Elevator Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 


efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


FRED M. SMITH—GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


DENVER, COLORADO 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
CONFIRMATION and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 


send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 
BLANKS one and returns the other. 
This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
je standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
tation of your trades. 
The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 
all essential conditions of each trade. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPERS 


eww. DEWEY «sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


Fifty confirmatiops in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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BURRELL 


Engineering & Construction Co. 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


, A Daily News Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Deseice oe Elevators, Designers and Builders of 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills Grain Elevators Malt Plants 


Flour Mills and Industrial Plants 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade ferme towel idl: Yoana 
Our service is as near as your telephone, telegraph or letter. 
Preliminary designs and cost estimates will be given cheerfully. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Bels 

Bushels Grain Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 
Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators —- Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


ORA LONG 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Builder of 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


T.E. IBBERSON CQ. |A. Clemans Construction Co. | 


SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS Engineers Contractors 


Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling HOGENSON EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


Construction Co. CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA Désigners “and Buildere GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


POLK SYSTEM Com Exchange Bids” MODEM INNEAPOLIS, MINN P. O. Box 146 Bloomington. Ml, 


CONCRETE STORAGES J.H.FISCH CO. 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 


our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 

Reliance Construction Co. 
ee Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


Designers — Contractors 


Elevators & Feed Mills 


designed, built or remodeled 
to meet your individual 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


needs. 
Write, wire or phone us 
your requirements for ele- CONTRACTORS 
vator or mill equipment. 
E t Engi ing C ot 
rnest Engineering Co. 
Curtis & N. Quincy Sts. ENGINEERS 
Topeka, - - - - Kansas 
HUTCHINSON, 
When writing advertisers men- KANSAS 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating | | PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. with the 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 
Station” ON tects soe date; billed shipper’s order notify........... ' 
draft ior uhidcnes ss Bas IMeGe LHTOULE sss ole clslele’s Dank ofsscssieteciter 
to apply of sale of.......... bushels made........... 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 


Thermometer System 


carbon. Size, 51%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order Estimates cheerfully given. 
Form 3 SN. Single copy, 75c; three copies, $2.00, f. 0. b. Write us for catalog No. 6: 
Chicago. 
be hee OURN ALS Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Elevator’s Wants Are Supplied in These Columns 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—33.00 bu. elevator, built 1936, 
Seed territory: electric power; priced right. 
C. A. Crane, Box 5, Dillsburg, Ti 


ONLY gram elevator and feed mill in south- 
ern Michigan town of 2500. Holly Grain & Pro- 
duce Co.. Holly, Michigan. 


NEWPORT. MiICH.—NHarrinton Milling Co. 
plant for sale; good grain country; on NYC Ry. 
For details write Leo Boudinet, Monroe, Mich., 
Receiver. 


CENTRAL INDIANA—BElevator doing a good 
business fer sale; good reason for selling; will 
give terms to right party. Address 83P1, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS elevator for sale; also 
residence, coal and lumber sheds and siock; 
cheap to close estate; profitable business. Hol- 
comb-Dutten Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILL—Country grain elevator lo- 
cated In good corn and soybean territory; office 
bide. and 2 dw : terms if desired. Dunkel 
Grain Co., Dun L, P. O. Assumption, Il. 


CRIBSED GRAIN ELEVATOR—35,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, 11 bins: flour and feed house; office and 
engine room, office equipment; located at Nunda, 
S. D. For further information write to Omaha 
Bank for Cooperatives, Farm Credit Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—1i10.000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


EASTERN INDIANA—Small, modern, quick 
handling elevator for sale; good grain territory; 
grain, coal, feed and seed business; hammer 
mill and ton mixer; electric power, easily oper- 
ated by one man; good reason for selling. Ad- 
dress 82K8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
{nsertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.”” This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Oe Fc5° JOURNALS 


for one year. 
Capacity of Elevator 


KEEP POSTED 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 

on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 

Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT to lease an elevator. Address 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


$3Q7, 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 
MILL FOR SALE—G. L. F. Agency, elevator, 
storehouse. dwelling, $8,000. Write Allen Hoxie. 
Scipio Center, N. Y. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


address all communications to S. R. Yantis 
Milling Co., Fulton, Mo. Reason for selling: 
age and blindness of the president, Mr. S. R. 
Yantis. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain; feed and seed. 
Made of heavy krait p Tr, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches. Ha limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 0, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St.. Chicago, HL 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 234x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 1%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED 
WANTED— Experienced house man; must have 
experience in feed mixing; capable; good worker; 
high school education; must have good refer- 


ences. Central Indiana. Address 83Ri, Grain 


& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA— Feed mill 
elose to Pittsburgh; finest dairy and farm 
country; 14,000 bu. cribbed elevator, 2 large 


warehouses, grinding and mixing machinery, 
bulk molasses storage: good buy: good reasons 
for selling. Address 22Q2, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nais. Chicago. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
Is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal TRY IT. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illt 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

.+.....bushels of 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered at on or before 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyers option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 51%4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


DRYERS—ROTARY-Hot Air—Two used only 
3 months; 4 ft. x 15 ft.; will dry all grains. Le- 
land Dairy Co., Mattoon, Ill. 
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HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write §2A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


eee 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 
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27 USED WING-TYPE Draver Feeders, fol- 
lowing sizes: 6 88B-A, 11 81B-A, 1 84B-A, 
1 41-B, 1 51-H, 1 251-5, 6 51-B, also 1 Q style 
Master Drive, all in good condition. Standard 
Soybean Mills, Centerville, Iowa. 


— 2&2,SES—— 


AT A SACRIFICE—One Brown-Duvel mois- 
ture tester, one grain trier, one sample pan, one 
four-in-one scale, and several small testing 


screens for sale. Consumers Coal Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


eee" 


f£OR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Etc. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Munson Horizontal Ball Bear- 
ing Crusher, capacity 10,000 Ibs. per hr. 
A bargain at $45.00. Address 83Q3, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


RECONDITIONED 


PULLEYS 


BELTING, ETC. 
E. COHN & SONS, INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Two used cracked corn polish- 


ers; both in excellent condition. One used only 
one season. Priced for quick sale. Address 
82H38, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


DOAK SPOUT HOLDER —‘‘Best on earth.’’ 


full in- 
Manufactured and dis- 


Price $10.00, satisfaction guaranteed; 
formation on request. 


tributed by Superior Mfg. Co., Albert City, Iowa. 


JAY BEE hammer mills, rebuilt guaranteed; 
V belt drive and direct connected; 1 50 h.p., 
1 40 h.p, 1 30 h.p. electric motors; hammers, 
screens and parts; Ajax oat huller. Indiana 
Grain Machinery Co., 420 S. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURWALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


FOR SALE—1 25 h.p. totally enclosed fan 
cooled ball bearing Fairbanks Morse Electric 
Motor 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220-or 440 volts, 1200 
r.p.m. and Allen Bradley Starter; 1 American 
(Midget) Marvel 20 bbl. Flour Mill; 1 Hureka 
Double Wheat Scourer No. 389; 1 BHureka 
Double Fan Cleaner No. 301; 1 Jonathon Mill, 
Universal Flour Desser; 1 Double Acting Sifter; 
1 Alsop Process Bleacher; 1 one ton vertical 
feed mixer; One Flour Packer. Gurley Grain 
Co., Gurley, Nebr. 


MACHINES WANTED 
POWER UNIT WANTED 


Wanted — 1-15-30 McCormick-Deering 
unit. Must be in good condition. 
Elevator Co., Oketo, Kansas. 


power 
The Oketo 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, AGe 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains’ in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to’ 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in illi- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation, New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 


radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
11%4 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


‘Magic-Screen” 
CORN CLEANERS 


“Eurekas,’ America’s most 
modern Cleaners, give ex- 
treme efficiency in air and 
screen separating—at lowest 
operative cost—for all corn 
cleaning ... Large capacity, 
attentionless operation. 


Ask for, Catalog J-159 


Grades by Thickness of Kernel 


9% 


Seed Corn 


Grader 


Completely Automatic 


1180 


Accuracy thousandth fine—and unfailingly uniform, with 
complete automacy—no tinkering—no delays. 


Removes ‘Tip’ and ‘Butt’ Kernels — as it Grades 


Simplest, cheapest way to get ful/ results . . 


small space, little power . 


. Requires 


.. No expense for renewals as 


the chill hardened grading surfaces will outlast years of 


usage... 


One customer, after a thorough trial, ordered 


twenty more “Eurekas” ...A State University reported 
“Eureka” graded 99% plus uniform for them. 


Ask for Data J-146 
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ARE YOU 
WEIGHING IN 
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PROTECT 
Grain and Feed Profits with — 
FAIRBANKS Motor Truck SCALES : 


Replace old-fashioned, faulty weighing 
equipment with a new, error-proof Fair- 
banks Motor Truck scale. Its feather 
responsiveness and lasting accuracy are 
your assurance that you can weigh in 
without losing out. Its knife-edge pivots, 
double-web lever design, and double- 
face direct-reading cabinet dial eliminate 
mental calculations and chance for costly 
errors. Fairbanks Motor Truck scales are 
precision-engineered in varying platform 
sizes in capacities from ten to fifty tons... 
may be equipped with Printomatic which 
produces accurate, permanent printed 
weight records at the touch of a button. 


Weigh in your grain and feed pur- 
chases without losing out by installing a 
Fairbanks Motor Truck scale. For com- 
plete details, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. 37, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


7566-SA22.23 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES > WATER SYSTEMS SS 
PUMPS "WASHERS=IRONERS\&1 


es z g 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM revue GS * : 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS. * 9 a 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS = - 


EHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Allied Equipment & Supply Co., 1639 W. Main St., Okla. City 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN 


G6 JOURNALS 


INCORPOKA'HD 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 
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U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Hstablished 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Hstablished 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We wlll not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 


come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are 
The service is free. 


Invited. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 23, 1939 


BOOTLEGGERS of wheat are sorely 
tempted by the spread between the 70 
cents paid by the Canadian government 
and the 87 cents paid by the United 
States government at Minneapolis. De- 
ducting 5 cents for transportation leaves 
12 cents per bushel profit for the mid- 
night truckers. 


SPEEDING UP freight trains is one of 
thenatural results of speeding up passen- 
ger trains with their fast streamliners 
and the railroads, by speeding up their 
grain shipments, have reduced interest 
on shippers’ drafts as well as hastened 
the delivery and reduced the damage 
from heating. A careful survey of the 
average speed of freight trains during 
the first half of the current year was 
64% faster than in the same period of 
1920 and the average distance traveled 
by a freight train in a day was only 247 
miles, while in the first half of 1939, 
the average distance traveled by freight 
trains was 405 miles. That should give 
much encouragement to grain shippers 
in all sections of the land. 


THE FOOD STAMP plan of distrib- 
uting surplus foods has been found a 
very successful method of giving away 
the proceeds of taxation, in the opinion 
of the beneficiaries, who are the local re- 
tailers, persons on relief to whom are be- 
ing added those having small incomes. 


THE MORE LIBERAL demurrage 
rules that are to go into effect Oct. 1 
are likely to prove of great benefit to 
shippers generally if the congested traffic 
conditions that will be remembered by 
old-timers ever happen again. The al- 
lowance of more free time, 72: hours, if 
a car is loaded with twice or more than 
twice the minimum weight prescribed by 
tariff will hardly be appreciated by grain 
samplers trying to enter an over-full car. 
Shippers should be gratified at this evi- 
dence of a spirit of co-operation on the 
part of the railroad companies. 


COUNTRY FEED MILLERS can 
breathe easier now that Congress has ad- 
journed without appropriating $500,000,- 
000 asked by the Washington administra- 
tion to enable the Rural Electrification 
Administration to build feed mills in 
every county. For six months at least, 
until Congress convenes again, the coun- 
try feed grinders are granted a reprieve 
from destruction by this unfair competi- 
tion. The rejection by the House of this 
unwise program was so emphatic there is 
some hope the country feed grinders will 
be permitted to stay in business and pay 
taxes. — 


THE WHEAT subsidy of 36 cents per 
bushel now being paid to exporters of 
the grain is equivalent to about $1.55 per 
barrel of flour, which seems a rather gen- 
erous gift to the foreigners to carry out 
a scheme which so far has failed to raise 
the domestic price of wheat above the 
level of recent years. From the high on 
cash wheat of $1.51 in April, 1987, the 
price dropped to 5914 cents in August, 
1938, and has recovered only about 10 
cents at present. Thus it appears that 
the large sum of money squandered on 
this experiment has been worse than 
wasted, upsetting the business of grain 
exporters and ruining the market for 
Canadian wheat abroad. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who pester the 
freight agents of their favorite rail line 
for a supply of car-liners and use them, 
not only to reduce the number and the 
amount of shortages in their shipments, 
but they obviate the necessity of spend- 
ing a lot of time in collecting for grain 
lost in transit. It is but natural that the 
railroads should neglect and refuse to 
supply carliners to shippers who do not 
use them in every shipment. The rail- 
roads are more interested in delivering 
the full amount of grain loaded at des- 
tination than ave the shippers. The use 
of paper carliners does not call for much 
labor, but their regular use will prevent 
leaking and save the shipper work, worry 
and grain. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN corn is being ex- 
ported at the rate of about five million 
bushels a week and bringing in real 
money, while surplus corn of the U.S.A. 
is being stored in public show cribs for 
government loans, to the great delight 
of rats, weevil and angoumois moths. 


THE CORN BORER is again doing 
much damage to corn standing in north- 
eastern Indiana, but up to the present 
writing, no inspectors have been sta- 
tioned at every crossroad to guard 
against infested corn passing across 
township lines. Doubtless, the yields in 
some counties will be materially re- 
duced by this pest, but until some ef- 
fective means of exterminating the bor- 
ers corn growers will, no doubt, suffer 
from its depredations. 


ACCURATE scales that can be de- 
pended upon to give correct weights are 
one of the first requisites to a success- 
ful grain business and few grain buyers 
attempt to start handling a new crop 
without first having all their scales 
overhauled and placed in prime work- 
ing condition, but it is extremely haz- 
ardous to employ a traveling tinker 
without known name and address to 
meddle with scales. Many of these no- 
mads have done more damage to the 
scales than was thought possible. 


REGULATION of highway trans- 
portation has nothing in common with 
regulation of railroad transportation; 
and this fact must be recognized in es¢ 
tablishing a permanent policy. The prac- 
tice of creating a monopoly of vehicular 
transportation by granting certificates of 
convenience and necessity to privileged 
truckers must be stopped, as it has been 
by the enlightened legislature of Illinois. 
Highways and waterways should be open 
to use of all on equal terms to the end 
that the public may enjoy transportation 
at the lowest cost, thru the employment 
of the truck, boats and rails each in its 
economic sphere. We cannot get along 
without the short haul highway truck, 
the open lake vessel and long-distance 
land transportation by rail. 


AN IOWA grain elevator operator was 
deeply puzzled when he returned to busi- 
ness one morning to find all doors locked 
but the machinery running full blast. In- 
vestigation developed the fact that the 
main switch box had been installed up- 
side-down so that gravity could readily 
throw the switch into contact and start 
the machinery, but in this case a ven- 
turesome sparrow had alighted on the 
switch and put it into contact, starting 
the machinery. However, elevators using 
electric power will not be bothered with 
the same sparrow in the future as it fell 
against the electric contacts and was 
electrocuted. Even though you do have 
an old style switch box, keep it closed 
and prevent your machinery from being 
put into operation by indiscreet visitors 
of the feathered or fur tribes. 
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THREE-FOURTHS of the field seeds 
sown in some parts of the country are 
purchased from other farmers who are 
privileged to sell weed seed mixtures for- 
bidden to the regular seedsman. The 
dissemination of noxious weeds by these 
careless farmers who are intruding them- 
selves into the seed business can be 
stopped by proper labeling requirements. 


MACHINE PICKED corn is sure to 
make a lot of trouble and loss for coun- 
try elevator men who are not equipped 
to separate all the corn from the husks 
and the cobs. Losing two to three and 
a half lbs. of good corn to the bushel 
will soon make the continued use of the 
old time cleaner more expensive than 
the cost of installing the best modern 
cleaner obtainable. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS are now re- 
ported with such frequency in isolated 
country elevators and mills, it bears 
conclusive evidence that handlers of 
grain are not taking all the precautions 
necessary to prevent fine grain dust be- 
ing suspended in air in proper propor- 
tion to promote explosions. Better 
housekeeping will not only keep all 
plants cleaner and freer from dust and 
dirt, but will also reduce weevil in- 
festation and the number of dust ex- 
plosions and minimize the damage done 
by each. 


THAT a feed product has been manu- 
factured and guaranteed is no protec- 
tion to a buyer who ships across a state 
line and is prosecuted under the federal 
food and drugs act, as the penalty will 
be assessed against the innocent buyer 
or jobber who relied upon the represen- 
tations of the guaranteeing manufac- 
turer, as one Texas firm found to its 
cost recently. If the feed is to be ship- 
ped interstate it is advisable to have an 
independent analysis made, unless the 
manufacturer will agree to defend and 
pay fines. 


SLOW ACCOUNTS have always wor- 
ried the retailer, and the deadbeats have 
robbed him of safe profits. Grain dealers 
have held many meetings and spent much 
time discussing plans for safely conduct- 
ing a credit business but no formal ac- 
tion has been taken, so the procrastina- 
tors have continued to lose money by ex- 
tending credit. The members of each dis- 
trict of the Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n 
are now holding frequent credit confer- 
ences and each is profiting from the ex- 
periences of the others with the encour- 
aging result that deadbeats find it very 
difficult to buy feed or other farm sup- 
plies on credit. Confidential information 
regarding the methods or practices of 
prospective patrons is always most help- 
ful. Those who have long been imposed 
upon by dishonest customers can well 
afford to exchange experiences with their 
fellow sufferers. Try it now. 


WEIGHING 57 cent corn for the CCC 
or grain for any strange trucker is 
worth a dollar a load, especially when 
a certificate in ink is issued. Modern 
scales are expensive and should earn 
their way. 


THE AAA is experiencing much diffi- 
culty in obtaining sites for its 25,500 
steel cribs recently purchased at 9% cts. 
per bushel capacity. Regular grain deal- 
ers would have been glad to store the 
government’s corn and wheat for 91% 


cents per year, but evidently the buro- 


crats do not consider grain handling ex- 
perience or modern handling facilities of 
value. The farmers may be required to 
deliver their sealed corn into the steel 
cribs, but who will guarantee corn 
against heating, weevil or deterioration 
while in the steel cribs? Experimenting 
with the ever normal granary may grati- 
fy the conceit of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture but it will surely cause the tax- 
payers and the producers an enormous 
loss. The grain dealers of the land know 
how to care for grain and how to market 
it most efficiently. Why not employ them 
to get the AAA out of the awful mess 
now depressing the farmers’ markets. 


More Storage for CCC Sealed 
Corn 


Before the AAA has found sites for 
its 25,500 steel bins, word is given out 
that it is now asking bids on wood stor- 
age cribs of similar capacity. If the 
AAA could overcome its deep-seated 
prejudice against men who have de- 
voted their lives to the handling of 
grain and give them a reasonable con- 
tract for storage and handling, the ele- 
vator men could easily afford to build 
supplementary storage to their existing 
elevators and thus solve the problem of 
handling the grain in and out of stor- 
age by machinery and turning it when 
condition demanded it. The money 
would be invested in modern and perma- 
nent facilities that would not be scrap- 
ped as soon as the present surplus is 
marketed. 


Then, too, by shelling the corn taken 
from the farmers’ cribs, the volume 
would be reduced 20% and the storage 
capacity needed would also be reduced 
by 14 lbs. to the bushel. What is more, 
the shelled corn could be stored more 
safely in closed bins than in open cribs 
and handled much more expeditiously 
should it get out of condition. 


This would give the regular elevator 
operators who long have provided facil- 
ities for handling and storing grain the 
recognition to which they are fully en- 
titled and it would result in less loss 
to the government and the grain eleva- 
tor operators of the land would be kept 
off the relief rolls. 
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Earning Discounts Regularly 
and Intentionally 


While wheat shippers fully recognize 
the great average value in a carload of 
wheat, they seem unwilling to put much 
grain in marketing condition before 
loading. The shippers who have always 
made an extra effort to improve the con- 
dition of their wheat have invariably 
profited handsomely from their in- 
dustry. 


The secretary of the Kansas Associa- 
tion has dug up figures showing that 
over 2,000 carloads of wheat received 
in Wichita and Hutchinson from June 
20, 1938, to May 1, 1939, were graded 
down and given an average discount 
of about 3c a bushel, because the ship- 
pers did not blow, clean, scour or treat 
wheat before shipment. 


Of the 2,092 cars degraded in these 
two markets during the period stipu- 
lated, 430 cars were graded down on 
account of foreign material, mostly rye. 
Nine hundred and seventy-five cars 
were graded down on account of wee- 
vil, much of which was, no doubt, due 
to dirty bins and badly infested houses. 
Musty wheat was found in 380 cars; 
the discount on this lot would have paid 
top price for the best scourers obtain- 
able. Mixed wheat in 177 cars cast a 
convincing reflection on poor farming 
and poor classification when received at 
the country elevator. 


Mixed grain in 85 cars supported the 
charge that some spouts were leaking, 
some distributors were not delivering 
grain to the bin intended by the eleva- 
tor operator. The other 45 carloads 
were graded smutty, but smut is being 
materially reduced each year by the 
more careful preparation and treat- 
ment of the seed planted. However, 
each year’s record of shipments dis- 
counted should help to convince ship- 
pers generally that all can increase the 
returns from their shipments through 
closer classification and more careful 
handling of the grain before they load 
it out. 


NOW BEGINS the annual race be- 
tween King Corn and Jack Frost with 
heavy odds in favor of the King. 


PORTABLE grinding mills have never 
proved profitable for operators, and nat- 
urally, most of them have disappeared 
from the scene, but in Iowa a few are 
attempting to continue the service with- 
out profit. Recently, a hammermill 
mounted on an automobile chassis and 
operated by chain transmission from the 
automobile’s drive shaft broke the chain 
and a link pin struck the operator on 
the heart, killing him instantly. Make- 
shift installations of any machinery are 
always accompanied by extra hazards. 
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3 Cents a Bushel or No Service 


The AAA begged the railroads to 
grant it free sites on railroad rights of 
way for 25,500 grain bins, but the domi- 
nated roads refused out of respect for 
grain elevator owners now paying rent 
for sites on the same rights of way. That 
showed real regard for their present ten- 
ants and patrons, as well as for their 
own expense account. 


The AAA urged the railroads to trans- 
port its 25,500 grain tanks to stations 
selected by local committees free of 
charge, but the railroads refused with an 
emphatic “NO!” and then pointed to the 
large deficits caused by governmental 
regulations and limitations. 

The C. C. C. stubbornly insists that 
country elevator owners handle its corn 
from trucks to box cars, with free stor- 
age for ten days and weights guaranteed 
to destination at less than cost and would 
you believe it, many meek grain dealers 
performed the service and assumed all 
responsibilities for less than it cost them, 
altho the three ball loan shark was 
wrecking the grain marketing system of 
the country and paying out 15 to 17 
cents per bushel more than the corn was 
worth in the open market. 


It is true country elevator operators 
have asked for fair compensation for 
handling the unredeemed collateral of the 
CCC, but they have not flatly refused to 
perform the service for what they know 
to be less than their cost. 

For 85 years the country grain mer- 
chant has provided mechanical facilities 
for handling and marketing farmers’ 
grain to the complete satisfaction of 
growers. His daring enterprise was an- 
nounced with the bold sign, “CASH 
Paid for Grain.” Before his arrival, 
farmers considered themselves fortunate 
when they could find a general merchant 
who would accept grain in exchange for 
goods; it was the age of barter. 

The CCC having bribed the corn grow- 
ers to store their crops by lending them 
more than the grain’s value now has 
the brazen assurance to insist that grain 
elevator owners whom it has robbed of 
their corn business shall handle its un- 
redeemed collateral at less than the cost 
of performing the service. 

The elevator operators are under no 
obligations to serve the AAA, the CCC 
or any other alphabetical nightmare of 
the Dept. of Agri., either free of charge 
or for fair pay. The burocrats have made 
a disastrous mess of the corn business; 
let them dig their own way out of the 
bungled botch. 


THE CCC has bot 257,127,595 bushels 
of corn of the 1937 and 1938 crops at 57 
cents per bushel and a new crop of qual- 
ity corn will soon be cribbed for new 
loans if the government will hurry its 
purchases out of farmers’ sealed cribs. 


Cribbed Ear Corn Threatened 
by Destructive Moth 


Receipts of shelled corn in several cen- 
tral markets proves conclusively that 
handlers of corn from sections having a 
high average temperature need to exer- 
cise unusual vigilance if they are to 
avoid becoming overloaded with corn 
which has lost much of its substance and 
is so badly damaged that shippers are 
sure to suffer heavy discounts when they 
do find a buyer. : 

The receipts of corn infested by this 
destructive moth are on the increase, in- 
dicating that shippers of many sections 
are not all aware of the presence of this 
destructive pest. No well posted elevator 
man would dare take into his house any 
of this infested grain, because the moth 
increases so rapidly all the grain in his 
house would soon be infested by this de- 
structive insect. 

So much of the 1987 corn crop is still 
stored in open cribs on farms that corn 
buyers everywhere are likely to be of- 
fered some of this badly infested grain. 
Few wise buyers will care to bid on moth 
infested corn so its sale through the 
mailing of samples might prove the 
safer method of disposing of it. 

The new Federal Food & Drug Act 
will, no doubt, interfere with the use of 
moth infested corn as food for humans. 
No country elevator man can afford to 
handle corn infested by Angoumois moth 
unless the CCC is willing to stand not 
only the cost of storage and handling, 
but also the expense of thorough fumiga- 
tion of the plant after the infested corn 
has all been shipped out. The presence 
of the moth in any lot of corn is so easily 
detected through the emergence holes in 
individual kernels and the presence of 
flying moths every time the corn is dis- 
turbed makes it inexcusable for any buy- 
er to admit into his plant any moth in- 
fested corn, unless he be most liberally 
paid for the hazards he assumes. 

It is easy to recognize that many farm- 
ers whose sealed corn must soon be de- 
livered to the CCC will suffer not only 
a heavy reduction in the total weight of 
their cribbed corn, but a most discour- 
aging deterioration in the quality of the 
corn. 

Elevator men throughout the corn belt 
will help their farmer patrons by warn- 
ing them of the destructive work of the 
Angoumois moth especially in cribbed 
corn. Inspect every load received most 
carefully. 


Preliminary reports covering operation of 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 
thru its fiscal year ending June 30, show 
the FSCC purchased nearly 1,700,000,000 
Ibs. of surplus agricultural commodities at 
a cost totalling nearly $66,000,000. The pur- 
chases included 38 different products includ- 
ing 306,340,000 Ibs. of wheat products, and 
171,990,000 Ibs. corn meal, and were do- 
nated to welfare agencies in the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands for distribution to fam- 
ilies on relief. 
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Will Government Destroy the 


Grain Commission Merchant? 


Three-fourths of the corn and much of. 
the wheat moving from country stations 
to terminal markets promises to move as’ 
the property of governmental agencies, 
carrying the threat that grain receivers 
who have been handling cash corn may 
be deprived of 90 per cent of their busi- 
ness. 


The loss of this revenue it can hardly 
be denied will seriously cripple the com- 
petitive distribution of grain at terminal 
markets, and destroy the markets them- 
selves. The commission merchant is the 
real backer of the terminal market. He: 
is always striving to get a good price for 
his country shippers and to attract grain 
to his city. He employs traveling solici- 
tors. He hunts up buyers who are likely 
to pay the best price for a sample. 


The cash grain commission merchants: 
are the mainstay of the whole marketing 
machinery. By their united efforts at the 
terminal the grain commission mer- 
chants make advance information avail- 
able to the country shipper and the pro- 
ducer as to prices, probable requirements. 
and supply, by mail, by printed daily 
market report, by telephone, telegraph 
and radio. 


Other branches of the trade are less 
interested in promoting the market than 
they are in buying cheaper. With the 
commission man out of the picture a few 
large concerns could be expected to 
dominate the market, tending to the re- 
straint of trade that the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice 
and the courts are constantly combating. 


A substitution of federal offices with 
large salaried lists would effect no econ- 
omy in handling the grain at terminals; 
and when federal control of distribution 
is abandoned it would take time to re- 
build the crippled grain marketing ma- 
chinery to its present efficiency. 


Patent Law Revised 


Inventors and manufacturers have their pro- 
tection under the patent laws cut down under 
5 bills approved by the Senate Aug. 1, after 
having been passed by the House. 

Private use of an invention before applying 
for a patent is cut down from 2 years to one: 
year, 

The number of hearings which may be held’ 
on interferences is reduced. 

Renewal applications for patents are abol— 
ished. 

The Commissioner of Patents is authorized to: 
require an applicant to respond to an official’ 
action within less than the present time of. 
six months. 

The period within which to copy claims fronr 
an issued patent for the purpose of asserting 
priority, is reduced. ’ 


“It takes a little courage, 
A little self-control, 
* And firm determination 
If you wish to make a goal.” 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.] 


Plans of Cob Burner? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Where could we 
obtain plans to build a cob burner of the 
latest type?—B. F. Knipschild & Bros., by E. 
O. Knipschild, Norborne, Mo. 


Ans.: On account of the fire hazard of cob 
burners a special study of the problems pre- 
sented by them was made by engineers of the 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Buro, with the re- 
sult that approved plans and specifications were 
drawn up and are made available to anyone 
addressing the Buro at 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Why Use an Explosive Fumigant? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We would like 
very much to learn the experience of grain 
dealers who have used both carbon bisulphide 
and chloropicrin in exterminating weevils and 
other grain infesting insects. Which is the 
most effective? We understand the use of 
carbon bisulphide is extremely hazardous as 
it is very explosive. If the chloropicrin is not 
explosive or dangerous to humans why use 
carbon bisulphide?—Morris Jones & Co. 


Ans.: Bisulfide of carbon was the first grain 
insecticide to come into general use 40 years 
ago, being economical and not harmful to the 
grain. .As the only effective fumigant avail- 
able its explosive nature was ignored. Some 
continue its use from force of habit or lack of 
information about the newer fumigants. 


Besides being explosive when mixed with air 
the bisulphide has the disadvantage of losing 
some of its killing power at low temperatures. 

Chloropicrin is sure death to insects and not 
harmful to the grain, nor is it explosive. The 
theory is that the irritation produced by this 


tear gas is sufficient warning to stay out of 
premises being fumigated. No one has died 
immediately from its effects on the lungs of 
_the human being. It is suspected, however, 
that exposure for a long time to even a weak 
concentration of the gas in air might lead to 
lung trouble, eventually proving fatal. There- 
fore, if some of the liquid is spilled accidentally 
it is advisable not to breathe the air impreg- 
nated with the gas, even tho it creates no dis- 
comfort. 


New Long Distance Barge 
Service Begun 


The first long distance barge movement of 
grain for domestic consumption was consum- 
mated recently when the Central Barge Line 
Co.’s towboat Kenton pushed a 25,000 bu. barge- 
load of grain from the Continental Grain Co.’s 
elevator on the Mississippi river at St. Louis, 
Mo., down the Mississippi and up the newly 
opened channel on the Tennessee river at Chat- 
tanooga, a distance of 692 miles. 

At Chattanooga a derrick with a clamshell 
unloaded the barge into railroad cars and the 
cars were switched to the Mountain City Mills 
Co. of Chattanooga, the consignee. 


Lansing, Mich—The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. has purchased a total 
of 565,500 bags of Michigan pea beans since 
Nov. 9, 1938, reports the Michigan State 
Bean Industry Com’ite, following decision 
of the FSCC to purchase a final lot of 250 
cars of beans. The beans have been distrib- 
uted thru federal and state relief agencies. 


The life cycle of the Angoumois grain moth is here portrayed. The adult moth is 
shown at (a) and (g). The larva shown, in different stages of its growth, at (b), (c), 
(d) and (e), begins feeding at the soft germ end of the seed and as it becomes larger 
eats out into the harder part of the corn. The larva transforms to the pupa as shown 


at (f). From the pupa develops the adult 


moth (g) of the second generation, 
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An ear of corn showing the emergence 
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holes of the Angoumois grain moth. When 


these holes begin to appear in your corn and moths are flying when the corn is dis- 
turbed, you may be certain that the Angoumois grain moth is already damaging your 


corn. 
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The Angoumois Grain Moth Is 
in Corn Again 


Grain samplers in the Chicago market have 
discovered many moths flying about in recent 
shipments of corn from southern. Illinois and 
inspectors have found many holes in kernels of 
corn indicating that the larva of the angoumois 
grain moth (Sitotroga cerealella) had matured 
and a new moth emerged from the tiny round 
hole to start a new generation. This moth 
passes through several stages, such as parent 
moth, the egg, the larva and the pupa as well 
as the new moth which varies in color from 
buff to greyish or yellowish brown. Its size 
varies with the size of the grain in which it 
has lived. The average wing spread of the 
moth is about one-half inch. The eggs are 
too small to be seen without the aid of a 
magnifying glass. These eggs are white when 
first deposited, but later become a reddish color. 
Each moth will lay from 150 to 300 eggs dur- 
ing its short existence. 


After the egg hatches the larva bores into 
the kernel of grain and feeds on the interior. 
Sometimes a kernel of corn will house two 
larva. These are about one-fifth of an inch 
long and white in color with a yellowish brown 
head. The larva devour the starchy parts of 
the kernel and leave a shell. The minute it 
gains admission to the inside of the kernel, it 
spins a silken web over the opening by which 
it has entered and once within the inside of 
grain, the grub grows and devours the inside 
of the infested kernel without disclosing its 
presence, until it makes a hole for the new 
moth to emerge. 

Corn stored in the open even one season in 
warm temperature is quite sure to become in- 
fested with this pest. Its presence can be de- 
tected only by cutting open kernels and care- 
fully inspecting the inside. Recent arrivals of 
infested corn have been graded damaged 6% 
to 14%, which means that someone is sure to 
suffer a heavy loss on the corn which has be- 
come infested and, of course, where the corn 
is badly infested, the shrinkage in the weight 
of the corn is disastrous to non-discriminating 
buyers as the hollow kernels contain— insect 
excrement and webbing. The larva has jaws 
which it uses almost continuously in devouring 
the interior starch cells of the kernel. 


The small circular opening in each kernel is 
the emergence hole cut by the larva as soon as 
it becomes fully grown. When the larva has 
been transformed to the pupa stage, the adult 
moth of the next generation pushes through 
the filmy covered hole to the outside world and 
hunts new grain upon which to lay its eggs. 


Doubtless, country grain merchants will be 
called upon to handle much of the sealed grain 
stored in farm cribs since 1937 and only those 
who exercise extreme vigilance in their inspec- 
tion of each lot of corn presented will be able 
to handle the offerings profitably. Inasmuch 
as this moth produces four and five generations 
during the warm months of the corn belt it is 
easy to understand how the insect can destroy 
so much corn. 


It is doubtful if corn infested by the angou- 
mois moth can be sold for human food under 
the new Food and Drug Act. Inasmuch as 
shipments are daily arriving containing proof 
positive of infestation by this moth, it be- 
hooves corn handlers everywhere to keep on 
guard. 


No cautious grain elevator operator will ad- 
mit any of this infested grain to his bins be- 
cause the moths will soon infest all other grain. 
Mated moths live from 20 to 38 days and mul- 
tiply most rapidly. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 13—The Prescott 
and Waitsburg area of Palouse country was 
threatened by one of the largest grain fires 


on record when some 5,000 acres of wheat 
burned.—F.K.H. 
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Annual Convention of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Ass'n 


The 43rd annual meeting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n will be held in Minne- 
apolis on Oct. 2-3. The headquarters will be at 
the Nicollet Hotel and all general program ses- 
sions will be at the hotel. 

This is the third time in 43 years that the 
annual meeting is scheduled for Minneapolis. 
The other Minneapolis conventions were in 1903 
and 1920. 

Although the convention is scheduled for Oct. 
2-3 a series of informal meetings and the grain 
grading school will be held on Sunday, Oct. Ist. 

The grain grading school will begin at 
9:30-a. m. in the grain supervision office in the 
Federal Office Building, Minneapolis. From 75 
to 100 can be accommodated. Willis B. Combs, 
senior marketing specialist, of the Federal Su- 
pervisor’s Office, Chicago, will be in charge. 
The preparation of samples and the instructional 
work will be under the direction of Supervisor 
M. J. Johnson of Minneapolis. It is proposed 
to cover hard red spring wheat, durum wheat 
and barley, and to answer questions regarding 
other grains. Advanced registration for this 
grain grading school is requested, and those. 
wishing to take part as “students” should regis- 
ter with Mr. H. O. Putman, 408 Flour Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis. 


Secretaries of the twenty-five state and re- 
gional associations affiliated with the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n will conduct their 
general program meeting on the afternoon of 
Oct. 1. Their program will include discussion 
of a safety code for country elevators, CCC rates 
for country elevator storage and handling 
charges, state warehouse problems, and the gen- 
eral effect of the AAA program upon country 
elevator operators and feed dealers. It is prob- 
able that this afternoon meeting will be thrown 
open to officers of the associations represented 
by the secretaries. J. F. Moyer of Dodge City, 
Kan., is the chairman of the group of secre- 
taries and will preside at the meeting. The sec- 
retaries will also meet at breakfast on Monday 
and Tuesday mornings for a discussion of their 
own work. 

It is possible that a number of state ware- 
house officials will meet in Minneapolis on Oct. 
lst, for a general discussion of comparative state 
warehouse regulations and possibly with a view 
towards establishing their own organization. 

The officers and directors of the National 
Ass’n will have their annual dinner and business 
meeting on the evening of Oct Ist, at the 
Nicollet Hotel. 

The Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants Ass’ns will hold its first annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis at the time of the national 
conyention and perhaps may start with informal 
discussions on Oct. Ist. Chairman George E. 
Booth of the Federation is arranging this pro- 
gram. 

Monday, Oct. 2nd, will be a busy day. Asso- 
ciation secretaries, will meet at breakfast time. 
Members of the nominations and resolutions 
committees also will have breakfast meetings. 
The Circle, a grain trade group, will have a 
breakfast meeting for its members and it is 
possible that officers of the National Grain 
Trade Council will have a breakfast meeting. 

The general convention session will open at 
10 o’clock a. m. Oct. 2 and 3. President O. F. 
Bast, of Minneapolis, will give the opening and 
keynote address. The other principal speaker on 
the Monday morning program is expected to 
be L. W. Brockington of Winnepeg, Canada, 
one of the outstanding authorities and certainly 
one of the best orators in the American grain 
trade. Although the annual business meeting 
of the National Ass’n is scheduled for Tuesday 
morning, it will be preceded by one of the out- 
standing talks of the convention, by Adminis- 
trator R. M. Evans, of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C. 


On Monday noon there will be a luncheon of 
special interest to members of organized grain 
exchanges and others interested in futures mar- 
keting. Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration, will take part 
in this program. J. M. Mehl, Assistant Chief of 
CEA, also is expected at the meeting. A na- 
tionally known speaker on the problems of 
futures marketing is also being sought for this 
luncheon. 


The most comprehensive program _ session 
provided at the National Ass’n meeting in re- 
cent years for feed men will be held on Monday 
afternoon, Oct. 2nd. E. C. Dreyer, chairman 
of the National Association’s Feed Committee, 
is helping with the preparation of this program 
and will preside. 


Proposals for changes in the By-Laws, or the 
Constitution of the National Ass’n should be 
filed with the Secretary before August 21st so 
that official notice may be given members of 
the Association within the required time if the 
directors desire to submit the proposal to a vote. 
Each year one or two minor changes usually 
are made in the trade rules, by-laws or other 
governing regulations of the National Associa- 
tion. Any such proposals will, upon order of 
the Board of Directors, be submitted to the 
membership at the business meeting on Oct. 3rd. 


Members of the newly elected Board of Direc- 
tors will meet at luncheon on Tuesday, Oct. 
3rd. Fifteen directors will be elected at the 
convention this year. On Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 3, the nominations committee will report 
to the convention their recommendations for 
officers and directors during the coming year. 
The new Board of directors will elect its own 
executive committee. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
hosts to the 1939 convention, is planning its 
entertainment program. This will include the 
customary entertainment events for women 
visitors, the stag night for men, a golf tourna- 
ment and the annual banquet. It is tentatively 
planned that one of the feature entertainment 
events will be smorgasbord, followed by an en- 
tertainment by well known Scandinavian enter- 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Sept. 7, 8. Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 


Ass’n, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sept. 8. Mineral Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, 
Olympia Fields Country Club, near Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sept. 11-12. National Soybean Ass’n, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Sept. 19. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 


ers Ass’n. Greenville Golf Club, Green- 
ville, O. 
Oct. 19, 20. Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 


facturers Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct. 2, 3. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 6, 7, 8, Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mar, 31, Apr. 1, 2, 3. Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


May 23. Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n of 
Missouri, Hoxsey and Ben Bolt Hotels, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 
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tainers of the Minnesota area. It is probable 
that some arrangements will be made for visit- 
ors to make a tour of inspection of one of the 
nation’s most famous flour mills. The enter- 
tainment program may be filled out with a city 
tour for women, and in Minneapolis a tour of 
the city is unusually interesting because of the 
number of large natural lakes in the heart of 
the residential sections. . 

The annual golf tournament on Tuesday 
afternoon will find the 1938 champion, E. B. 
Evans of Decatur, Illinois, defending his title. 
If he wins the tournament again this year the 
famous President’s Cup will become his per- 
manent possession. 

The Minneapolis hosts have invited one of 
America’s leading political figures to make the 
brief address. The banquet will be followed by 
the usual entertainment and dance. 


Wheat Being Sacked for Storage 
in Ft. Worth 


Wheat in the Southwest has moved into stor- 
age under Commodity Credit Corp. loans in 
such volume that central market storage eleva- 
tors have become cramped for bulk storage 
space. 

Responsible for the congestion are C.C.C. 
loan values on No. 1 hard wheat of 86c per bu., 
basis Galveston, domestic rates. No. 1 wheat 
that carries 13 per cent protein is worth 87c, 
or a cent more for the 1 per cent extra protein, 
to the C.C.C. From 14 per cent each additional 
one-half per cent of protein is worth another 
cent. Lower grades are taken at a discount. 

The loan values of Southwestern hard wheat 
are currently about 10c per bu. above the value 
of cash wheat at Fort Worth, points out G. E. 
Blewett. Since wheat impounded under the 
loans is simply stored, waiting for a sufficient 
rise in market levels to pay off the loans and 
show an additional gain to the producer, the 
loans have caused an unprecedented congestion 
in storage elevators. Says Mr. Blewett: “... so 
far on this crop we have loaded out less than 
100,000 bus., whereas under normal conditions 
we would have loaded out about 1,500,000 bus. 
while receiving the same amount of wheat. 

With the 5,800,000 bushels of bulk storage 
space in its Rock Island and Katy elevators at 
Fort Worth crammed with wheat on which 
producers have taken loans, the Fort Worth 
Elevators & Warehousing Co. is using sacks, 
and the large concrete warehouse at its Rock 
Island elevator to store more wheat. More 
than 300,000 bus. of wheat have been drawn 
off into sacks, and stacked in this warehouse, 
which has been federally licensed and bonded 
as is the company’s bulk storage space. 

“Never in the history of Fort Worth have 
the city’s grain storage facilities been so taxed 
as in the current season,” says G. E. Blewett, 
the company’s vice-president and general man- 
ager, who conceived this means of making 
more storage room available in the current 
emergency. “Heretofore wheat has _ passed 
thru the elevators in an orderly stream, but 
this year only a negligible amount has been 
shipped out of terminal houses. 

“We belive that fully 60% of the wheat in 
our elevators and warehouses will eventually 
carry government loans. Each day we are 
transferring thousands of bushels to producer 
accounts. 

“We believe,” he adds, “that the value of 
cash wheat in Texas is going to advance sharp- 
ly when and if the Texas mills resume buying. 
We believe there will not be enough wheat 
available to prevent this advance, which must 
be nearer the loan basis to bring out the wheat.” 
[See illustration on outside front cover.] 


A substantial export business in United 
States hard wheat may be expected when the 
new subsidy plan, which became effective 
Aug. 19, gets under way, according to 
Broomhall. Current markets place high qual- 
ity American bread wheats at about 3c per 
bushel over Argentine wheat varieties deliv- 
ered to Europe. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Grain Business with Truckers 


Grain & Feed Journals: I run a grain busi- 
ness but it is all done with trucks. Some ele- 
vator operators cuss the trucks. But I have 
yet to see one who wouldn’t ask a trucker 
above the carload price for the grain he had 
in his elevator, and get it. 

Sometimes they give good weights, sometimes 
they. do not. Many elevator operators are 
princes, but some are hell cats—Raymond W. 
Myers Grain Co., Charleston, Ill. 


Grain Dealers May Rent Their Cribs 


Grain & Feed Journals: With respect to the 
renting of crib space by grain dealers to farm- 
ers for storing of the 1939 corn, please be 
advised that it is entirely permissible for farm- 
ers to rent crib space provided the owner of 
the structure signed the agreement for consent 
of storage which is a part of the chattel mort- 
gage, and provided also the farmer’s corn is 
kept in separate cribs in order that a chattel 
mortgage may be issued thereon. 

I am informed unofficially that there may be 
some possibility of handling grain of the 1939 
crop in such a way that more liberal interpre- 
tations than that given above may be used in 
accepting rented crib space for the storage of 
grain. At the present time, however, so far 
as our authority goes, it would be necessary 
that each farmer’s corn be in separate cribs. 

If grain dealers have crib space for rent 
for the 1939 crop, it is suggested that they 
keep in close contact with the county com’ite 
in the county in which the cribs are located— 
J. S. Bumgarner, Member Illinois Agricultural 
Conservation Com’ite, Decatur, Ill. 


Eastern States Suffering from 
Drouth 


Grain & Feed Journals: I note on page 549 
of a recent issue you carry a news item from 
Blain, Pa. stating the alfalfa dehydrating 
alfalfa meal plant belonging to H. T. Zeigler 
was destroyed by fire. 

The fire damage amounted to about $1,000 
and the plant was operating in a few days. Too 
bad the correspondent misstated the facts, for 
they might have injured the sale of alfalfa 
meal. 

In your last issue you refer to the weather 
prognosticators making a very bad guess about 
the drought to cover the country this fall. 

If you were over here you would say the 
weather man made too good a guess for streams 
are dried up, harvests for some items are ruined 
and truckers will get very little returns. Some 
farmers feeding their small crop hay for the 
pasture is burned up. All in all, the weather 
man made too true a guess for eastern Penna., 
eastern N. Y., and many other eastern states.— 
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Soybean Oil Starts a New 
Industry 


Soybean oil is the basis for manufacture of 
a moisture-proof container for foods and liquids 
by the recently incorporated Pure-Kote Corp., 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Michigan Corporation & Securities Com- 
mission recently- authorized issuance by Rob- 
ert Ferguson, and L. A. Geistert, Grand Rap- 
ids, and Kenneth Montigel, Alma, the incor- 
porators, of $250,000 in common stock. 

Production of the containers has been started. 


Rats in “Lap of Luxury" 


The Huston Grain Co. at Amanda, O., ac- 
cording to Frank Neal of the Barton Salt Co., 
is credited with having a large department in 
its retail farm supplies division devoted to rat 
poison. Farmers buy rat poison, particularly 
K.R.O., literally by the armfuls, take it out to 
their farms to kill off a great influx of rats. 

Major influence is the great volume of corn 
in farm cribs, sealed and laying untouched 
under government loans. The rats burrow up 
into the sealed corn from under the crib, build 
nests in the heart of plenty, grow fat and 
sleek, and raise many little rats to grow fat and 
sleek in turn on government largess. Losses 
to rats in government sealed cribs are reported 
running from 10% to 20% of the contents. 


California Adopts Itinerant 
Merchant Law 


The California legislature has passed, and 
its governor has signed a law to regulate and 
license itinerant merchants, As Chapter 876 
of the California statutes, this law will be- 
come effective Sept. 19. 


SECTION 6 of the new law defines an itin- 
erant merchant as “every person who trans- 
ports goods in this state for the purpose of 
selling them in any form ... and who trans- 
ports the goods upon a public highway by the 
use of a motor vehicle.’ Not satisfied that 
this definition would exclude farmers, regu- 
lar retailers and wholesalers with established 
businesses, manufacturers, contractors and 
others for whom the law was not intended, the 
legislators wrote into the bill special definitions 
of users of trucks which “ ‘Itinerant merchant’ 
does not mean.” 

SECTION 11 of the law requires itinerant 
merchants to take out a license. Succeeding 
sections cover descriptions of the trucks, re- 
quire the applicant to satisfy the California 
Railroad Commission regarding his  charac- 
ter, responsibility and good faith, demands a 
surety bond of $250 “conditioned upon the use 
of honest weights, measures, and grades, and 
upon accurate representation as to quality or 
class of goods sold, and upon the actual pay- 
ment of checks, drafts, notes, or other instru- 
ments,” and upon fulfillment of all contracts 
in connection with the goods handled. Exhaus- 
tion, or prospective exhaustion of the bond 
is reason for the Commission, which is given 
administration of the law, to cancel an itiner- 
ant’s license. Service of a summons upon the 
Sec’y of the Railroad Commission will start 
action against an itinerant merchant in any 
court of the state, tho continuances of cases 
must be granted sufficient to give the itinerant 
a reasonable opportunity to defend the action. 


ITINERANT merchant trucks under Cali- 
fornia’s new law must be stamped as such by 
displaying a special itinerant’s license tag on 
his vehicle or vehicles. The commission is 
ordered not to renew the license of any li- 
censee “against whom there is an unsatisfied 
judgment.” 


SECTION 33 requires itinerant merchants 
to carry a prescribed form of manifest de- 
scribing the merchandise or commodities in 


his vehicle, showing where the goods were 
purchased, the weight (if purchased by 
weight) and the name and address of the 


weigher. The original copies of these mani- 
fests must be filed with the commission each 
month. 
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LICENSES cost thé itinerant $10 each, and 
these fees are used to set up an itinerant mer- 
chants’ fund for enforcement of the act. The 
California Highway Patrol is utilized to en- 
force the act, authorized to stop any motor 
vehicle n the highway, demand showing of 
the manifest, and to take possession of the - 
goods if there is reason to believe possession 
is not lawful. ; 

VIOLATIONS of the law are misdeiféan- 
ors, punishable with a fine of $25 to $300, 
and/or imprisonment for 10 to 60 ays. 


Soybean Classes and Grade 


Requirements al 


The revised official U. S. standards divide 
soybeans into five classes, according to color. 
Each class may be made up of a single va- 
riety or of several varieties of the same or a 
similar color. Variations in size and shape 
have no bearing on the class designation. The: 
classes are: 


Yellow Soybeans: Includes all yellow soybeans: 
of the Mammoth Yellow, Illini, Manchu, A.K., 
Hollybrook, and Haberlandt, and all other va- 
rieties of a similar color and may contain not 
more than 5 per cent of soybeans of other: 
classes. A slight tinge of green or olive green 
on the beans does not affect their classification: 
as Yellow Soybeans. 


Green Soybeans: Includes all green-colored’ 
soybeans of the Morse, Tokio, Guelph, and all’ 
other varieties of a similar color, and may con- 
tain not more than 5 per cent of soybeans of° 
other classes and may be slightly yellow tinged.. 


Brown Soybeans: Includes all light-brown and’ 
dark-brown soybeans of the Virginia, Mam- 
moth Brown, Early Brown, and Biloxi, and all 
other varieties of a solid brown color and may~ 
contain not more than 5 per cent of soybeans: 
of other classes. 


Black Soybeans: Includes all black soybeans: 
of the Wilson, Peking, Wisconsin Black, Tar- 
heel Black, and Laredo, and all other varieties: 
of a solid black color and may contain not more 
than 5 per cent of soybeans of other classes. 

Mixed Soybeans: Includes the Black Eyebrow 
variety and any mixture of soybeans not pro-- 
vided for in classes previously named, 

The grade requirements that apply to each of: 
the previously named classes are as follows: 


GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR SOYBEANS 
7--Maximum limits of. 


a 


Y o oR “ 
Bn) eee eae 
Condition, general appear-% # § G2 oO: 
ance and minimum test 6 B ¢ 53 Se 
weight per bushel. Pe tel yd Clipe mies 
Pet. Pet. Pet. cto ect 
No. 1 shall be cool, of 
natural odor, well 
screened, and of good 


natural color (56 Ibs.).. 15.0 1.0 2.5 0.6 2.05 
No. 2 shall be cool and of 

natural odor and may 

be slightly stained or 

mottled (54 Ibs.)...... 15.0 10.0 3.0 
No. 8 shall be cool and of 

natural odor and may 

be stained or mottled 

(ZEISS remenme et cree 16.5 20.0 5.0 4.0 5.0” 
No. 4 shall be cool and 

may be badly stained or 


2.0 3.0° 


mottled and may be 
slightly frosted or im- 
Mature: e(b0™ LOS is neeeG. 18.9 30.0 8.0 6.0 5.0° 


Sample shall be soybeans which do not comply 
with the requirements of any of the above 
grades or which have any commercially objec- 
tionable foreign odor or are sour, heating, hot, 
moldy, infested with live weevils or other in- 
sects injurious to stored soybeans, or are of ~ 
otherwise distinctly low quality. 


1The maximum limits here given for ‘‘Other — 
classes’ shall not apply to the grading of ‘‘Mixed 
Soybeans.’’ 


“Instructions for use of the Brown-Duvel 
moisture tester in making a moisture test on 
soybeans read: ‘‘Use 100 grams of soybeans and 
150 cubie centimeters of oil, and extinguish the - 
flame when the thermometer registers 175 de- 
grees C.’—(U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1875). 


American inspection departments commonly 
use the Tag-Heppenstall electric moisture 
tester for testing the moisture of soybeans, 
using the conversion charts supplied by the 
manufacturers to make the readings conform 
with the readings by the water oven method 
employed by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to establish ‘the moisture standards. 
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CCC Requires Insurance and Bond 
on Loan Corn 


Country elevator operators in Illinois who 
wish to handle and store sealed corn from 
the 1937 and 1938 crops delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in satisfaction of 
loans, may do so by qualifying as Class C 
elevators under the Illinois Warehouse Law. 


The Illinois Warehouse Law divides grain 
elevators into three classes. Class A includes 
elevators in cities of over 100,000 population 
and they must be licensed and bonded under 
the Illinois law, or under the U. S. Ware- 
house Act. Class B houses are country ele- 
vators that take out an Illinois license, are 
bonded in accordance with the Illinois law. 
All others are Class C elevators. 


An elevator that becomes federally bonded 
and licensed, under the U. S. Warehouse 
Act is required to carry a minimum bond of 
$5,000, or 5c per bus. of capacity. The Illi- 
nois law requires a minimum bond of $5,000, 
or 10c per bu. of capacity. 


Elevators in either of these classifications 
are permitted to mix and commingle grain 
of the same grade of different owners, and 
must accept storage contracts as offered, at 
regular, posted tariffs. 


A Class C elevator cannot commingle 
grain from different customers. In effect, 
it may rent or lease certain bins to certain 
customers. But its rates are not set, and it 
can select its customers. Judge Otto Kerner, 
who was then attorney general for Illinois, 
rendered an opinion to this effect in April, 
of 1937, when he held that so long as a 
country elevator does not commingle the 
grain of different owners it does not come 
under Illinois’ warehouse law. It is free to 
make whatever charges and arrangements it 
can with its customers. 


Under the C classification Illinois eleva- 
tors join the elevators of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin in 
their ability to deal direct with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., or the county com’ites 
thru which it operates. In dealing with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. an elevator is deal- 
ing with a single customer, for corn deliv- 
ered by farmers to satisfy the 57c loans that 
fell due Aug. 1. The corn will be delivered 

‘in the name of the CCC. 


Procedure in making arrangements with 
the CCC for single country elevators, or 
elevators under 100,000 bus. capacity, is to 
meet the requirements of the’CCC, then get 
from the county AAA com/ite, and fill out, 
an application blank. Afterwards, in the due 
course of time, forms will be offered with 
which evidence of insurance and bond may 
be filed, and the Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
Corn Form T, “or “Country Warehouse 
Agreement” must be signed. Elevators of 
over 100,000 bus. capacity must deal direct 
with the CCC. 


In the states named, the CCC requires 
minimum bond of $2,500, or bond for 2%c 
per bu. of capacity for elevators over 10,000 
bus. capacity, and insurance protection 
against “loss or damage by fire, lightning, 
inherent explosion, windstorm, cyclone, and 
tornado and such other perils as may be 
required by statute for the full market value 
thereof until the corn is loaded out.” The 
réquirements set forth by the CCC add: “In 
case a warehouseman has applied for ap- 
proval of two or more warehouses in the 
same state, the assets applicable to-each of 
which shall be subject to the liabilities of 
each, and shall desire to give a single bond, 
such warehouses shall be deemed to be one 


warehouse for the purposes of the bond re- 
quired hereunder.” 


In Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota the CCC must 
operate in accordance with state warehouse 
laws, and “will accept in lieu of a bond... 
a certificate of the state supervisory authority 

. stating ...a bond has been furnished 
by the warehouseman in a minimum amount 
of not less than $2,500 and that such bond 
does not terminate prior to July 1, 1940.” 


The costs of a warehouse bond vary, ac- 
cording to the proved financial responsibility 
of the applicants involved and the amount 
of risk. Rates are established by a rating 
buro, similar to that set up by insurance 
companies. The standard rate for a ware- 
house bond is $10 per $1,000 of bond (which 
would make a minimum bond on a Class C 
elevator in Illinois cost $25), but rates have 
been made here and there as low as $5 per 
$1,000 of bond on lines of elevators, or 
bulked orders involving many houses, and 
$7.50 per $1,000 of bond on individual houses. 
Both the preferential rate and the dispatch 
with which the surety company can deliver 
a bond depends largely upon the sound 
financial condition of the warehouse. The 
costs of the bond and the insurance are the 
only costs involved in meeting the approval 
requirements of the CCC for non-licensed 
elevators in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Bonds must be purchased from companies 
authorized to do business in the state where 
the elevator is located. Recognizing the 
likely need for quick service, some surety 
companies have made a special study of 
warehouse bonds to meet CCC requirements, 
so that they can handle applications with 
maximum dispatch. The CCC requires that 
the bond shall cover “obligations as a ware- 
houseman . . . assumed by the principal (ele- 
vator operator) under contract with the ob- 
ligee (CCC).” Included in the bond must 
be provision to protect the CCC from de- 
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terioration of the corn it stores in an elevator 
when “such deterioration from natural causes 
is due to the carelessness or negligence of 
the principal.” 


Licenses and bonds in Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota, are covered by state laws. Bond costs 
in these states also vary. License costs are 
specifically set by state laws. In Iowa a fee 
of $10 covers measuring of the bins in an 
elevator, and $12 is the price of the license. 
In Kansas $50 will pay the fees for licensing 
and bonding most elevators under 50,000 
bushels capacity. 

Corn Form T, the “Country Warehouse 
Agreement” offered by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to qualifying elevators in the Corn 
Belt, and the final step in making arrange- 
ments to handle and store sealed corn, now 
available at the offices of AAA county 
comites, is an agreement that country eleva- 
tor operators will want to examine closely 
and study carefully before signing. It sets 
forth the duties of the warehouseman, allows 
only 2c per bushel for receiving and loading 
out CCC corn, allows 1/30thc per bushel per 
day of storage after expiration of any al- 
lowed “free time” but insists on free storage 
of the corn beyond a maximum of 7c per 
bushel for the remainder of the year to July 
1, 1940, and, if the corn is held in store for 
a.longer period, again limiting the storage 
charges to July 1, 1941, to 7c per bushel. 
Turning charges of %4c per bushel for CCC 
“authorized” turnings are allowed, but the 
warehouseman is required to guarantee 
weights and grades, give the CCC his clean- 
out car privilege on corn, and bulk-head cars 
at “an expense of not more than $2.50 per 
car for material and labor.” 


CCC officials think the $2.50 provision on 
bulkheading may be changed later, but so 
far it has remained in the agreement form. 


A country elevator operator who qualifies 
his elevator and signs an agreement with the 
CCC to handle and store sealed corn in order 
to salvage what he can from the corn in his 
territory that has been taken out of trade 
channels by the CCC loans, will do well to 
exercise great caution in grading the CCC 
corn he receives. Where the elevator opera- 
tor must guarantee “weights and grades” he 
can suffer severe loss from over-grading, for 
the CCC agreement requires him to pay the 
market difference as a penalty for such slips. 


ROLLINS BURDICK HUNTER CO. 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Renerts om the acreage, condition and yield 
ef grain and field seeds are always eeiceene. 
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Poseyville, Ind—Wheat weevil has been found 
te ke Goime senious damage, many farmers re- 
pext—W B.C 

QRRhoma City, Okle., Aug. 1—The indicated 
Field of corm is 15.0 bus. per acre from 1,947,000 
aeres for harvest, a total production of 29,205,- 
WO oes. commared with a production of 35,080,000 
bas im 1888S The production of grain sorghum 
fer gram is estimated at 12,587,000 bus., com- 
pared with 12,716,000 bus. for 1988.—K. D, Blood, 
Agr. Statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Bhaitten, In@., Aug. 16.—Oat threshing in 
Wells County is well under way and reports 
eominge im Indicate that the quality is good but 
the yiel€@ is running much below average. Many 
fiel@s will not be cut at all; others, where the 
yield looks ike it might Justify the cost, will be 
combined. The price of 22¢ compares with 17c 
im 2888 ama the yieki will average about 15 
bushels per acre—A. FL M. 


Spokame. Wash., Aug. 14—The 19389 wheat 
erem im the rich Inland Empire of Washington 
and Idahe. now being harvested in virtually all 
areas, is of uniform high quality. While total 
preduction will not exceed last year’s yield due 
to restricted acreage allotments under the re- 
vised AAA program, per acre bushel output in 
mamy areas is greater than in 1938. Some lands 
are Yieldime 49 to 65 bus. while the average is 
estimated between 25 and 30 bus—F,. K. H. 


Washington, D. C—The yield per acre and 
preduction of flaxseed indicated Aug. 1 is as 
foRews: Minnesota, 8.5 bus., 9,622,000 bus.; North 
Dakota, 46 bus. 1,647,000 bus., and California, 
16 bus. 1,760,000 bus. The 1938 production was 
4736,.0008 bus. in Minnesota, 1,490,000 bus. in 
North Dakota and 684,000 bus. in California. 
The United States yield per acre is indicated 
as TT bas Aus. 1, and production 15,750,000 
bus, against 8,171,000 bus. in 1938.—Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

Noblesville, Ind.—Farmers are expecting one 
of the largest corn crops in recent years. The 
erep is growing so rapidly and will mature so 
quickly that if there is any damage from the 
frest it must come unusually early. Corn is in 
the milk stage and in a very healthy condition. 
Many farmers imsist their fields will yield 100 
bus. to the acre. They also comment on the 
fact that many stalks have from three to 
four ears. Farmers are not going to have 
sufficient room in which to store their corn.— 
W.B.C. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 11.—Corn on Aug. 1 gave 
promise of the largest yield per acre on recor a 
in Ohio. Although the acreage of corn has been 
reduced considerably, the increased use of corn 


Buckwheat and Bae Ss aaip 
Production 


Washington, D. C.—The Crop Reporting Board 
makes the following report based on conditions 
Aus. 1: 


BUCKWHEAT 
———Production———_ 
Acreage Average Indicated 
1988 1989 1928-37 1938 1929 
State Thous. Acres Ue tries hiat ge eonis 
ING ke oun We eOe 137 2,586 2,4 2,192 
Pain Ce se5 6 140 115 5) 620 2 170 1; 610 
Ohio ..... 14 12 384 210 216 
1) eee 14 11 215 196 154 
Mich. ..... is is 264 248 234 
ESS a Ss cues 12 10 187 150 120 
Minn 15 15 306 172 165 
Iowa a 3 3 79 45 42 
: C eer 6 5 113 120 100 
Ve heryererree 18 14 180 162 189 
W. Va 16 15 354 256 270 
vu. Ss S 390 7,964 6,682 5,776 
RAIN SORGHUMS 

692 é 2,408 4,844 
571 752 6,570 6.852 
1,830 12.886 14,778 10,640 
1.898 12,932 12,716 12,587 
3,562 47,741 46,951 42.744 
350 3,484 2,975 8,150 
109 2,999 4,495 3. 052 
8,729 86,296 100,816 90,381 


hybrids tegether with excellent growing condi- 
tions during July gave prospects for a produc- 
tion which is almost one-fourth above average 
and about 5 per cent above that in 1938. Wheat 
in Ohio shows about an average crop but pro- 
duction of oats, barley and rye is somewhat be- 
low average—Glenn S. Ray, Sr. Agr. Statis- 
tician, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Washington, D. C.—The condition of soy- 
beans of 89 per cent is the highest Aug. 1 con- 
dition on record, and compares with 87 per cent 
on Aug. 1 last year and the 10-year (1928-37) 
average of T5 per cent. The crop is making the 
most favorable growth in the five north cen- 
tral states which produce most of the commer- 
cial crop, In these states the Aug. 1 condition 
ranges from 9 to 18 points above average. Con- 
dition is only a little above average in the 
southern states, Condition is below average in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware, which have experienced a 
very dry season, and in Oklahoma.—Crop Re- 
porting Board. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 1.—Threshing results from 
fall wheat are quite good this season. For the 
province as a whole the preliminary forecast 
of yield is placed at 80.5 bus. as compared with 
26.7 bus. per acre in 1938 and 26.0 bus. in 1937. 
The acreage harvested this year amounting to 
735,000 aeres as against 742,100 in 1938, shows 
a slight reduction, but total production is up 
considerably on account of the increased yield 
per acre. This year’s crop amounting to 22,- 
382,100 bus. compares with 19,805,800 bus. last 
year, and with the exception of the year 1925 
is the largest since 1915.—S. H. H. Symons, 
Statistician, Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 


Topeka, Kan., Aug. 11.—The crop is now esti- 
mated at 116,083,000 bus. compared with the 
July 1 forecast of 110,806,000 bus., and 152,114,- 
000 bus. produced in 1938. Condition of the 
eorn crop on Aug. 1 at 34 per cent of normal 
indicates a crop of 24,752,000 bus., compared 
with 45,200,000 bus. produced in 1988. The hot, 
dry weather that occurred in July caught the 
greater portion of the corn as it was tasseling 
and caused severe damage to the crop. Some 
eorn is being cut for fodder and ensilage. Grain 
sorghums production is estimated at 10,640,000 
bus., compared with 14,778,000 bus. in 1938.— 
H. L. Collins, Agricultural Statistician, U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. 


Springfield, Ul., Aug. 14.—Ilinois prospects for 
late crops have improved, and the spotted dry 
eonditions which had been developing have 
been relieved by Hight to heavy rains generally 
during the past week. Considerable plowing 
has been done for fall wheat, and soil is in good 
condition for working since recent rains. Tem- 
peratures have been moderate. Rains were 
very beneficial to pastures, and State condition 
is above average. The condition of Illinois corn 
and soybeans improved during July. On Aug. 1 
the condition of corn was reported the highest 
in 34 years, and for soybeans the highest in 
seven years.—A. J. Surratt, Sr. Agri. Statis- 
tician, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 


Springfield, Ill, Aug. 16.—Corn progress was 
mostly good to excellent, and condition is gen- 
erally fairly good to excellent (some localities 
report the best in years). Many stalks have 
two large ears, and considerable is in the dent- 
ing stage. Only a small amount of small grains 
remains to be threshed. Soybeans generally 
show a good to excellent growth and condition: 
however, some are weedy. About three-fourths 
of the crop is now in the blooming stage and 
there is considerable podding. Alfalfa and clo- 
ver are largely good, with third cutting of 
alfalfa continuing, and threshing of red top 
clover in progress in the south.—E. W. Hol- 
comb, statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Winchester, Ind., Aug. 12.—Oats crop is all in 
and threshed and of all the fizzles we ever had 
this is the worst. I had 10 acres and got 180 
bus. of oats, a little better quality than last 
year but not very good. Oats were planted on 
good ground, 100 Ibs. fertilizer to the acre, but 
still they got too much rain at the wrong time 
and are not much good. Farmers are scouring 
the country for oats and a lot of them are be- 
ing shipped into Indiana. One of our repre- 
sentatives within 60 miles of Chicago was in 
the office today and he said there wouldn’t be 
a earload of oats shipped out of his county. We 
have shipped from this one elevator as high as 
6,000 bus. a year. He has trucked two carloads 
of oats from Illinois to grind into feed. Rye is 
also quite a failure and there is a good deal of 
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hunting of rye for seed.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
P. E. Goodrich, Pres. 


Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 14.—Early returns in 
Manitoba indicate that there may be a wider 
variety in the quality of this crop than is nor- 
mal. Many samples of wheat that are being 
marketed in the territory south and southwest 
of Winnipeg are grading mixed grain and mixed 
wheat. Samples of durum wheat show 25% 
to 30% red spring wheat and sometimes large 
percentages of barley and vice versa. How 
general this will be, we do not Know but to 
date it has been one of the chief degrading 
factors. The reason, of course, is the fact 
there was practically no moisture last fall and 
harvested grain at that time lay dormant until 
the first general rains that came about the 
middle of May. In this way the volunteer 
growth germinated at almost exactly the same 
time as the seeded crop, with the growth since 
that time about equal. A further degrading 
factor is the low test weight of some of the 
grain. The grain that showed such promise on 
July 1 was severely damaged at filling time and 
the dry hot weather prevented proper filling 
with resultant shriveled kernels.—McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—The Northwest 
Pacific Coast States have harvested a good crop 
of all grains, many sections reporting large 
yields and good quality. Harvest is now gen- 
eral in Montana, where winter wheat produced 
good results, but spring grains have been hurt by 
drought and hot weather and will be far below 
the bright prospects indicated in June. North 
and South Dakota harvested a fair crop of all 
grains, but prospects over a large area were 
reduced during July due to the continued 
drought and warm weather. Some sections that 
have not had much of a crop for several years 
have produced a fair quantity of grain this year. 
Minnesota has fair to good crops except in the 
Red River Valley, where early drought delayed 
the development of all grains, but corn is very 
good in practically all districts. Corn over the 
Dakotas is rather disappointing this year; many 
fields that showed bright prospects were dam- 
aged materially by grasshoppers, but a number 
of good fields are expected to mature along the 
eastern border of both North and South Da- 
kota. Iowa and Illinois corn prospects are un- 
usually good at this time, also Indiana. Ohio 
and most of the Hastern States where recent 
rains have improved the prospects. Soybeans 
over the corn belt are making excellent prog- 
ress and an unusually large crop is anticipated. 
The Southwestern States have suffered mate- 
rially from drought and high temperatures, 
but have been relieved this month by gen- 
erous rains which came too late to prevent 
severe damage to corn and late feed crops.— 
Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Winchester, Ind., Aug. 19.—We had a heavy 
rain yesterday which has put the corn crop 
on ice. Even tho we do not have another 


sprinkle of rain there is nothing to prevent 
corn from coming thru in fine shape unless it 
would be a frost and that is very doubtful. 
Little or no wheat is moving and likewise the 
demand from the mills and accumulators is 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C.—The Crop Reporting Board 
makes the following report based on condi- 
tions Aug. 1: 


Yield Total Production 
per Acre (in thousands) 

Indicated Indicated 
Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 

Crop 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Corn, all, bus....27.7 27.1 2,542,288 2,459,888 
Wheat, all, bus ..13.38 18.3 930,801 731,432 

Winter, bus. 02.18.85 oli4i3 686,637 550.710 

All spring, buss, “10.0 244,164 180,722 

Durum, bus...11.4 10.1 40,445 31,382 
OrnSk spring, 
MATT Oh Chuewneete IPA meme al 27 208,719 149,340 
Oats, ILS Aen 29.7 26.7 1,053,839 898,026 
Barley, busy ‘aie, 24.0 20.5 252,139 257.008 
IRY:63)) DULL Poe anterseane 13.8 10.0 55,0389 40,834 
Buckwheat, bus...14.8 14.8 6,682 5,776 
Flaxseed, bus. 2 180. ed 8,171 15,750 
Rice, Tee eee 49.0 48.8 52,303 50,822 
Grain sorghums, 

Us Oe ae caterers 12:0 1004 100,816 90,381 
Hay, all tame, ton.1.43 1.27 80,299 73,301 
Hay, wild, ton. .89 aye! 10,444 8,914. 
Hay, clover and — 

Cintoth ys, toner eo Ome lsiLO 27,754 23,773 
Hay, alfalfa, ton..2.14 1.96 28,858 26,516 
Beans, dry edible, 

LOO=Ibs bales acer 7914-2784 15,268 12,252 


1Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza, ?Pounds. 
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very light because the premiums are so high, 
offering no hedge proposition at all.—Goodrich 


Helena, Mont.—The Aug. 1 estimate of all 
wheat, placed at 4,240,000 bus., is about 12.1 per 
cent below the official estimate a month ago and 
about 25.0 per cent below the 1938 crop of 
72,349,000 bus. The yield per acre of barley 
Aug. 1, 1939, is indicated as 4,848,000 bus., as 
compared to 38,828,000 bus. in 1938.—Jay G. Dia- 
mond, Statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Bros. Co., by W. G. Haug, 


Decatur, Ill., Aug. 19.—The Illinois corn con- 
dition is the highest in years, with the crop 
two weeks ahead of normal. Early fields are 
denting and with three more weeks of favor- 
able weather the most advanced corn will 
be in condition for feeding. There has been 
spotted storm, hail and flood damage during the 
past week in scattered counties through the 
central section of the state. For the state as 
a whole, the improvement has more than offset 
the damage in limited areas. So far the ex- 
cellent new crop prospect has not affected the 
holding attitude of growers who have ‘‘free”’ 
corn in their cribs.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Aug. 9.—No important change 
has taken place in the Northwest crop situa- 
tion during the past two weeks. Hot, dry 
weather, ideal for harvesting and threshing 
operations, has caused some further damage 
to late wheat and flax in the north and to 
corn and forage crops in South Dakota. How- 
ever, in the past forty-eight hours, much lower 
temperatures and quite general rainfall have 
been beneficial to the relatively small amount 
of late crops not yet fully matured. The an- 
ticipated wide range in both yield and quality 
of the small grains has been confirmed by early 
threshing returns. Some fields which gave a 
fair promise before harvest are proving disap- 
pointing in actual outturn, but the contrary is 
equally true, that many yields are much better 
than expected. Some favored districts have 
raised large crops of high quality, many have 
secured a fair yield of good quality, while the 
less fortunate sections have been badly dam- 
aged by drouth, heat, and grasshoppers.—Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., by Paul C. Rutherford. 


Corn in Sight 


Production, indicated Aug. 1, 1939 


Hib E a Pee ie ne eee ae iat rece 2,459,888,000 
Production, indicated Aug. 1, 1938, 

PISS See ets Co IETA eee Sane es «ui 2,542,238,000 
Visible supply Aug. 12, bus....... 16,852,000 
Visible supply year ago, bus....... aie ‘497, 000 
Stocks on farms July 1, bus....... 863,921, ‘000 
Stocks on farms year ago, bus.... 642, ‘922, ‘000 
Production, 1920, bus.) ).2 os. eo 3,208,584,000 


Visible supply Jan. 1, 1934, bus.... 66,694,000 


Proposals to increase exports of soybeans 
thru the underwriting of credit are being 
considered by Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace. 
What next? 


The Flax Crop Nearly Double 
1938 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12—Both the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable growing conditions of 
the past month have been reflected in the Goy- 
ernment’s August 1 report of the U. S. flax 
crop, released Thursday of this week. Produc- 
tion is now set at, 15,750,000 bus., which repre- 
sents an increase Of 352,000 bus. from the July 
1 figure. The expected production in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota is larger than the 
amount indicated in the July report, due to 
favorable July weather, and threshing outturns 
are confirming these better yields but, on the 
other hand, flax prospects in North Dakota and 
Montana have declined due to hot, dry weather 
in July and also due to depredations from 
grasshoppers in these two states. The yield is 
now placed at 7.7 bus. per acre, a rise of one- 
tenth bushel from the previous month. It will 
be recalled that last years’ August figure was 
8,185,000 bus. with a yield of 8.2 bus. per acre. 
During the week under review the weather has 
cooled over the Northwest and frequent rains 
and showers have aided materially the grow- 
ing crop in the northern district and practically 
eliminated further damage from grasshoppers. 
These rains will help the late flax in this north- 
ern section.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
points are always welcome. 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—The 
about 75,000 bus. of corn Aug. 16 from the 
Stratton Grain Co. here for Montreal, Canada, 
while the steamer Thorold left Aug. 14 with 
87,000 bus. of corn for the same port. Low 
corn prices have increased the interest of ex- 
porters.—H.C.B. 


New Orleans, La.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain in July as compared to July, 1938, in 
bushels, 1938 shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 585,709 (49,600); corn, 427,602 
(4,500); oats, 4,000 (1,923,291); rye, 1,500; ship- 
ments, wheat 15,871 (174,168); corn, 141,814 (2,- 
018,291); oats, 1,770 (5,729).—J. M. Wilke, chief 
inspector Board of Trade, 

Galveston, Tex.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during July as compared to July, 1938, 
expressed in bushels, 1938 shown in parenthe- 


steamer Sioux loaded 


ses, are as follows: Receipts, wheat, 4,050,000 
(1,648,000); corn (4,500); rye (31,500); barley 
(7,500); kKafir (6,000); shipments, wheat, 221,616 


(4,588,230); barley (11,151); kafir (47,350); milo 


(27,974).—Geo. E. Edwardson, chief inspector, 
Cotton Exchange. 
Duluth, Minn.—Receipts and shipments of 


grain received during July as compared to July, 
1938, expressed in bushels, 1938 shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Receipts, wheat, 2,887,- 


832 (1,508,341); corn, 1,742,070 (3,789,665); oats, 
771,540 (1,514,407); rye, 288,458 (81,847); barley, 
685,003 (689,295); bonded barley, 119,766; flax, 


+1u (15,809); Shipments, wheat, 3,481,948 (1,667,- 


836); corn, 2,547,407 (5,435,885); oats, 544,571 
(1,595,373); rye, 427,117 (100,472); barley, 510,022 
(376,381); bonded barley, 10,000; flax, 57,868.— 


Chas. F. Macdonald, Sec’y Board of Trade. 


Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 19.—Canadian wheat in 
store Aug. 11 was 92,543,432 bus., against 17,- 
634,337 bus. a year ago. Marketings in the three 
Prairie Provinces for the two weeks from Aug. 
1, 1939, to Aug. 11, as compared with the same 
period in 1938 were as follows, figures within 
brackets being those for 1938: Manitoba, 1,- 
954,511 (1,552,065); Saskatchewan, 210,180 (570,- 
409); Alberta, 383,427 (716,878) bus. For the 
two weeks ending Aug. 11, and the same period 
in 1938, 2,548,118 and 2,839,352 bus., respectively, 
were received from the farms.—R, H. Coats, Do- 
minion Statistician. 

Fort William, Ont.—Receipts and shipments 
of grain for July as compared with July, 1938, 
in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, are as follows: 
Receipts, wheat, 13,005,067 (4,787,887); corn, Ca- 
nadian (1,510); oats, 3,517,582 (1,599,255); rye, 
684,276 (85,307); barley, 1,917,960 (1,181,141); 
flaxseed, 26,975 (52,014); mixed grain, 18,712 (22,- 
079); shipments, wheat, 20,681,534 (4,707,196); 
corn, Canadian, 3,213 (1,510); oats, 3,061,258 
(962,163); rye, 1,125,387 (189,024); barley, 2,0138,- 
545 (920,811); flaxseed, 22,693 (68,860); mixed 
grain, 6,309.—E. A. Ursell, statistician, Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 


Wheat Quality Fair 


The quality of 1939 hard red winter and 
soft red winter wheats is fairly high, accord- 
ing to a report released by the agricultural 
marketing service of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, based on inspected receipts at 
representative markets during the period 
July 1-15. 


The report shows that in the hard red win- 
ter wheat class, 39% of the receipts were dark 
hard winter, 60% hard winter, 1% yellow hard 


winter. Of the receipts, 9% graded No. 1, 
46% No. 2, 40% No. 3, 4% No. 4, none No. 5. 


and 1% sample grade. In the special grades 
5% graded tough, none smutty. 

In the soft red winter wheat class 2% of the 
receipts graded No. 1, 3 se No. 2, 46% 
No. 3, 6% No. 4, none No. 5, 2% sample ete 
In the special grades 15% ‘graded tough, 1% 
light smutty, 3% light garlicky, 18% 
licky. 


gar- 
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Fort Worth, Tex.—Fort Worth received its 
first carload of new corn from the Texas crop 
on Aug. 14. It graded No. 3 white, weighed 
52 lbs., and contained 12.7 per cent moisture. 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipménts of 
grain during July as compared to the same 
month in 1938, expressed in bushels, 1938 in 
paretheses, is as follows: Receipts, wheat, 564,- 
200 (509,779); corn, 360,107 (1,198,856); oats, 95,- 
600 (192,675); rye, 1,700 (31,700); flaxseed (145,- 
000); millfeed, tons, 102; shipments, wheat, 357,- 
000 (492,000); corn, 34,000 (1,231,000); oats (3,- 


000); barley (7,000); clover seed, 600 (538).— 
Dept. of Information and Statistics, Produce 
Exchange. 


Duluth, Minn.—New crop grain movement is 
hitting its stride and has reached liberal pro- 
portions. Receipts have not reached large vol- 
ume, but expected to enlarge from now on with 
clearing weather favorable for continuing 
threshing operations and increasing country 
selling. Up to now wheat has made up the 
larger run of receipts, a little unusual, as ordi- 
narily coarse grains moves earlier. Cash trad- 
ing has improved with the heavier offerings, 
and buying demand quickened for desirable 
supplies. More buyers have entered the mar- 
ket competing for the various grains stirring 
up life and activity. The daily supplies shown 
for sale have so far been pretty well cleaned 
up, reports of carryovers being scattered and 
light. Milling concerns are picking their wheat 
and pay top premiums.—F, G. C. 


Sales of surplus American wheat, includ- 
ing flour, for export totaled 118,054,000 bus. 
during the marketing year ended June 30, 
compared with about 100,000,000 bus. in the 
preceding crop year. During the last season 
the government subsidized the sale of 93,- 
754,000 bus. at a total cost of about $25,700,- 
000, or an average of 27.4 cents a bushel. 
During the last part of the fiscal year, the 
F.S.C.C. purchased 4,408,000 bushels of 
wheat from the C.C.C. under the wheat loan 
liquidation program. This wheat, which is 
not included in the above figures, is being 
carried over into the new fiscal year. 


New Wheat Quality 


The quality of new grain crops evident in 
inspected receipts at representative markets dur- 
ing the month of July is summarized by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, of the U. S. 
Department of Agricu'ture, as follows: 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT: 44% of 
the receipts classified as Dark Hard Winter ; 
ae classed as Hard Winter; 1% was Yellow 

Hard Neacs Of the receipts 12% graded No. 
1, 45% No. 2, 37% No. 3, 4% No. 4, 1% No. 5, 
and 1% Sample Grade. “Tough” was a desig- 
nation applied on 4% of the receipts. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT: 2% of 
the erin graded 1, 45% No. 2, 43% No. 3, 6% 


No. 4, 1%) No. 5, and 3% Sample Grade. 
“Tough” was noted on 17% of the inspections, 
“Light Smutty”? on 1%, “Smutty” on 1%, 


“Light Garlicky” on 3%, “Garlicky”. on 17%. 
WHITE WHEAT: 63% classed as Hard 


Whites 18% as Soft White, 17% as White 
vee) 2% as Western White. When graded, 


3% of ne receipts were No. 1, 39% No. 2, 
re No. 1% No. 4, and 3% Sample Grade. 
“Smut Dotan applied to 3% of the receipts. 

BARLEY : 32% of the receipts were malting 
barley, 68% just barley. Inspection graded 
16% No. 1, 20% No. 2, 45% No. 3, 13% No. 4, 
2% No. 5, and 4% Sample Grade; 3% were 

“Tough,” 5% “Blighted.’’ 

WESTERN BARLEY: 82% graded No. 1, 
11% No. 2, 3% No. 3, 2% No. 4, 1% No. 5, 
1% Sample Grade; 96% of the receipts being 
“Bright Western.” 


OATS: 6% graded No. 1, 26% No. 2, 42% 
No. 3, 21% No. 4, 5% Sample Grade ; 2% were 
“Tough,” 1% were “Extra Heavy,” 7% were 
“Heavy,” 1% were “Bright,” 1% were “Thin.” 
a 15% graded No. 1, 61% No. 2, 22% 
No.3, 1% No. 4, 1% § Sample Grade. “Tough’’ 


was designated on inspection certificates cover- 
ing 4% of the receipts. 
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Patent Law Modernized 


By Joun A. Drenner, Chicago, Ill., former President of the Patent Law Ass’n of Chicago. 


Among the bills passed by the last session of 
Congress and signed, August 7, by the Presi- 
dent, were three relating to changes in the pat- 
ent laws. They were designated as H.R. 6872, 
the Cramer Bill, H.R. 6873, the Lanham Bill, 
and H.R. 6875, the Myers Bill. 

The changes which are made by these respec- 
tive bills do not on their face appear to be of 
much importance, but they give recognition to 
a need for modernizing the procedure in secur- 
ing patents for inventions in the United States. 
Their object in general is to reduce “lost mo- 
tion,’ or more specifically stated, to shorten 
the time within which an inventor must file his 
application for patent and assert his rights, and 
‘to improve the procedure and legal machinery 
whereby more rapid and expeditious handling 
of interference controversies in the Patent Of- 
fice may result. 

H.R. 6872 provides that an inventor who 
wishes to secure a patent for his invention must 
make application within one year of the time 
that he allows the public to have knowledge 
of his invention. 

Heretofore, the inventor has been allowed to 
use his invention in public or sell samples, or 
permit a printed description to be made of his 
invention so long as he did not allow two years 
to pass before he made application for patent. 

The requirement of the various European 
laws, that a man may not tell any member of 
the public of his invention before he files his 
application, has always appeared to the citizens 
of the United States as a very harsh rule. It 
means that the first man to file an application 
for patent gets the patent, whether he is the 
inventor or not, except, of course, as it can be 
shown that he actually stole the invention from 
another. 

The law allowed a man to use his invention 
in public for two years before making applica- 
tion for patent. Thus after delaying two years, 
he could file and secure a monopoly with which 
he could attack anyone who had, innocently or 
otherwise, begun the manufacture of the same 
thing in the meanwhile. Since it normally 
takes about three years on the average to get 
an important invention thru the application 
stage and have a patent issued, it can be seen 
that it is not infrequent that a period of about 
five years passes between the time that the in- 
vention is put on the market and that the ac- 
tual monopoly of the seventeen year patent be- 
gins. 

This does not seem quite fair, as it gives the 
patentee undue advantage over the public, and it 
introduces quite an item of uncertainty. <A 
rival manufacturer cannot know whether a pat- 
ent will or will not issue on a particular thing 
which is on the market, or which has been de- 
veloped as a substitute for a device which is on 
the market. 

In this change from two years’ permissible 
public use of an invention before filing, to one 
year, Congress has with great caution refrained 
from any radical change. It has merely reduced 
the time consistent with the speed of modern 
transportation, communication, and industrial 
operations from two years to one year. 

INTERFERENCE.—Since, as above pointed 
out, only the true and first inventor is entitled 
to the patent, it frequently occurs that the same 
invention will be made and applied for by two 
or more different and independent inventors in 
different parts of the country, entirely unknown 
to each other, and a conflict occurs. Since an 
application may be filed at any time within the 
permissible period of public use, it is not pos- 
sible to tell from the filing date when a man 
made an invention because he may have applied 
immediately or may have delayed filing to the 
end of the permissible period. 

So when two applications are filed by different 
inventors for the same invention, the Commis- 


sioner of Patents must determine who actually 
first made the invention, because only the true 
and first inventor is entitled to the patent. The 
man who was second in making the invention 
in point of time is not entitled to the patent, 
even tho he made his invention entirely inde- 
pendent of the other. The proceedings to de- 
termine this question of who was the first in- 
ventor of the particular invention is known as 
an “Interference.” It is conducted by the Pat- 
ent Office and is in the nature of a contest 
between two or more rival inventors, each pro- 
ducing his testimony and showing when he did 
the various things which led up to actual suc- 
cessful use of the invention or filing of his 
application. A very complex procedure has 
been the result. Consistent with the liberality 
of the practice, heretofore the initial decision 
has been rendered by an Examiner of Inter- 
ferences and appeals have been allowed before 
either applicant could get a patent. Now, by 
the change in the law made by H.R. 6873, in- 
stead of a single Examiner of Interferences de- 
ciding the question and passing judgment as to 
which of two or more rival inventors is the 
actual first and true inventor, a Board of 
three Interference Examiners passes on this 
question, and the party who receives an award 
in his favor by this Board is then immediately 
entitled to the issuance of the patent to him, 
even tho the other parties may wish to appeal 
in an effort to have the finding reversed. If 
the finding should later be reversed, the first 
patent is not canceled but a patent is issued 
to the man who is successful on appeal. Thus 
there may be two patents issued, but these two 
rival holders must then, in Court, settle the 
question of which patent is good. 

It is the purpose of this change in the law 
(H.R. 6873) to keep an inventor who is hope- 
lessly behind in dates from delaying the issuance 
of a patent to a successful rival by the mere 
nuisance value of taking an appeal which he 
cannot hope to win. Such cases are not at all 
uncommon. Ifa man who knows he is going to 
lose, realizes that he cannot delay the issuance 
of a patent to his rival, he is not apt to spend 
much time on a fruitless contest. Thus it is 
expected that fewer nuisance appeals will be 
taken and the general average of Interferences 
speeded up. 

H.R. 6875 provides that after a patent has 
once issued to one inventor for a particular 
invention, a rival inventor cannot copy a claim 
out of this issued patent to contest the question 
of who was the first inventor, unless he does it 
now within one year after the issuance of the 
patent. Previously, two years have been al- 
lowed for this purpose, but with the shortening 
of the permissible period of public use before 
filing, according to H.R. 6872 above, it was 
deemed wise to amend the instant procedure 
correspondingly, and not allow a claim to be 
copied out of a patent issued more than one 
year. 

With the complication of modern inventions, 
and with the large number of applications pend- 
ing (over 50,000 August 15, 1939) it is very 
difficult for the Examiners to avoid occasion- 
ally passing out a patent with a claim which 
can be made by a rival pending application. 
Hence, this procedure of allowing an appli- 
cant to copy the claim of a patent for purposes 
of interference is permitted, and by the present 
change he must take this action within one year 
or else he cannot contest the question. 


The above three bills are but a part of the 
program for modernizing the patent procedure 
which is being urged by those having at heart 
the best interests of the patent system and the 
American public, but Congress rightfully is 
extremely cautious, and is reluctant to make any 
changes in a system which has been of such 
enormous importance to the American public 
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without every assurance that the change is de- 
sirable. Hence proposed changes in the pat- 
ent law are considered with the greatest care 
and deliberation to see that no injury is done 
in the guise of improvement or modernization. 

Other and minor changes were made in 
the patent laws and will be described later. 


Cargill Case Temporarily 
Halted 


Hearing of the charges made by Cargill, 
Inc., against the Chicago Board of Trade 
came to a temporary halt Aug. 9 when the 
Commodity Exchange Administration com- 
pleted taking of 14,199 pages of testimony. 
Referee S. Abbott Maginnis is expected to 
make his recommendations to the CEA within 
three months, which will then rule on the plea 
of Howard Ellis, attorney for the Chicago 
Board of Trade, for dismissal of the case. 

Testimony so far has included only the evi- 
dence given by Cargill, and the cross-examina- 
tion conducted by the attorneys for the ex- 
change. If the case is not dismissed, the 
Board of Trade will then present its side of 
the case. 

At the request of Cargill, Inc., the hear- 
ing that was to have been held at Washing- 
ton August 21 on charges of having manipu- 
lated corn futures prices in September, 1937, 
has been postponed by the C.E.A. until 
Sept. 6 


Fat Acidity Test of Soundness 
of Corn 


Experimenters in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have finally caught up with a the- 
ory advanced by technicians in the laboratory 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange several years 
ago. The theory is that the soundness of 
corn can be determined by amount of fat acidity 
that can be chemically determined in a sample. 

L. Zeleny and D. A. Coleman, in U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
644, confirm the theory. A summary of their 
remark states: It has been shown that the 
quantity of free fatty acids, amino acids, and 
acid phosphates in the kernel tend to increase 
as deterioration progresses. Only the fat acid- 
ity, however, increases significantly with incipi- 
ent deterioration and is therefore the only type 
of acidity which appears to be useful in differ- 
entiating degrees of soundness in corn. For 
the samples included in this study the average 
increase in fat acidity between grades No. 1 
and No. 2 is 20 times as great as the average 
increase in phosphate acidity and 59 times as 
great as the increase in amino acidity. Fat 
acidity based on the sample as a whole ap- 
pears to be a more reliable index of soundness 
than fat acidity based on the extracted fat. 

A soundness score has been devised as a 
mathematical expression based on percentage 
of damaged kernels, germinability, fat acidity, 
amino acid acidity, and phosphate acidity as 
criteria of soundness. In a series of 244 samples 
of corn, fat acidity values correlated more 
closely with the soundness score than did the 
percentages of damaged kernels. 

A rapid method of determining fat acidity 
has been devised by which 75 to 100 determina- 
tions may be made in a 7-hr. day by an analyist 
with the aid of one non-technical assistant, the 
method thus being usually more rapid than the 
damaged-kernel method. 


Loans on wheat are made by banks and 
other private agencies, and consequently the 
figures released by the C.C.C. on its collat- 
eral do not reflect the large volume of loans 
outstanding on farmers’ wheat that will be 
turned over eventually to the C.C.C. by these 
banks, which initiate the loans. On Aug. 
8 the C.C.C. held 37,451,058 bus. of wheat as 


collateral. Of this amount 5,450,977 bus. 
was old wheat on which loans were re- 
newed. 
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A.A.A. Officials and Cash 
Grain Men Confer 


The Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants Ass’ns held a conference with off- 
cials of the A.A.A. recently at Chicago to urge 
the utilization of terminal market grain com- 
mission merchants in handling corn and wheat 
controlled by the C.C.C., to the end that the 
present marketing system be preserved. 

The A.A.A. was represented by R. M. Evans, 
administrator; Carl B. Robbins, assistant di- 
rector of marketing; John Goodloe, vice pres. 
of the C.C.C., and several other officials. 

The Federation, which is composed of cash 
grain comm.ssion merchants ass’ns at Chicago, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, St. Joseph and St. Louis, was repre- 
sented by Geo. E. Booth, pres., of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago.; J. F. Leahy, vice pres., 
Kansas City; B. F. Benson, 2nd vice pres., 
Minneapolis; B. O. Holmquist, sec’y-treas., 
Omaha, as well as John J. Coffman of E. W. 
Bailey & Co., E. M. Combs, J. C. Curry, Frank 
Haines, Lowell Hoit of Lowell Hoit & Co., 
Arthur J. Pollak, and M. L. Vehon of Chicago; 
R. G. Sims, Duluth; C. G. Flanagin and Wal- 
ter C. Holstein, Milwaukee; L. L. Crosby of 
Cargill, Inc., and E. S. Ferguson, Minneapo- 
lis; F. C. Bell, Omaha; R. G. Graham, St. Jo- 
seph; John C. Ballard, St. Louis. E. E. Alli- 
son and Lew Hill represented the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 


AAA Awards Steel Bin 


Contracts 


Contracts for construction of 25,500 steel 
grain bins of 1,000 to 2,000 bus. capacity each 
were divided by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on Aug. 10 among six steel fab- 
ricators. 

Cost of the 25,500 bins will be $3,611,520, 
or about 9%4c per bushel of bin capacity. One 
manufacturer received a contract for 14,500 
of the bins at a contract price totalling $2,- 
273,975. This included 3,000 bins at $131.53 
each; 9,000 at $164.19 each, and 2,500 at $172.67 
each, according to the size of the bins. 

Delivery of the bins was scheduled to be- 
gin in 15 days and to be completed within 60 
days. Bins will be of galvanized steel, round, 
with a ventilating cap, and ‘weather tight.” 

The bins are to be delivered to county AAA 
com’ites in the Corn Belt, which will be re- 
sponsible for renting ground near railroads 
and grain elevators on which the bins can 
be erected on temporary foundations. Scat- 
tered thruout the Corn Belt, the bins will 
be used to store corn from the 1937 and 1938 
crops delivered to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in satisfaction of 57c sealed corn loans that 
matured Aug. 1. 

The aggregate capacity of the 25,500 bins 
will be 43,279,000 bus. CCC officials hope 
that farmers will reseal most of the 257,000,- 
000 bus. of corn now under loans, and is will- 
ing to pay them 7c per bushel storage (less 
1/5th cent per bu. insurance) to hold this 
corn on their farms. 


If three-fourths of the 257,000,000 bus. sealed 
are delivered, the CCC will be forced to utilize 
available space in country and terminal grain 
elevators. The CCC has been offering con- 
tracts to approved, licensed and bonded ele- 
vators for storage of corn to July 1, 1940, al- 
lowing a 2c handling charge, 6c per bu. stor- 
age, and lc per bu. for insurance. These low 
rates have been vigorously protested by coun- 
try grain elevator ass’ns as “below actual cost 
figures for such services.” 

In an effort to persuade farmers to reseal 
the corn on their farms, the CCC has offered 
a low cost insurance plan whereby it would 
take 1/5the per bu. out of the 7c per bu. al- 
lowed farmers for storage and create a fund 
to protect the grain against fire, storm, or theft. 


A New Automatic Grain 
Sampler 


The sampling of flowing streams of grain has 
hitherto been attempted by makeshift or man- 
ually operated devices. 

A sampler now has been perfected that op- 
erates automatically to take an accurate sample, 
whether from cars loaded in or out, on boat or 
barge loads. A study of its method of opera- 
tion shows why it obtains a more representa- 
tive sample than the five probes generally 
taken, 

The sampler consists of a piece of pipe 3 
inches in diameter, cast of an alloyed metal 
having great strength and such resistance to 
abrasion that it will last indefinitely. The pipe 
has holes spaced about 2% inches apart. A 
cover with a like number of holes fits over 
the pipe and is hinged with heat-treated steel 
hinge bolts, strong, abrasion resisting and easily 
replaced if necessary. 

The sampler units are made in standard 
nominal lengths of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet with 
5 to 18 holes in each. In operation the sam- 
pler is opened every 6 seconds to permit a 
sample of the grain as it is dumped from the 
cups in the head casing to enter the holes in the 
sampler and pass down to the divider. The 
sampler extends thru the head from top to 
bottom, as illustrated, at an angle of approxi- 
mately 60 degrees, and out at the throat between 
the leg and the discharge. The gear head mo- 
tor (which can be had for any current) auto- 
matically lifts the cover in a manner which 
fully exposes the openings, but will not clog or 
stick with grain or dust upon closing. 


These samplers can be had in single units for 
legs with one string of cups or in 2-tube, 3-tube 
or 4-tube units where belts with 2, 3, or 4 
strings of cups are used. Only one motor is 
required for any leg. The multiple units are 
so arranged that they open alternately. One 
divider is sufficient for 2 rows of cups. 


Installations have already been made in three 
elevators at Superior, two at Buffalo, one at 
Minneapolis, one at Omaha, two at Kansas City, 
one at East St. Louis and one at Albany. Near- 
ly all are multiple units. 


The sampler described above when used on 
a double string of buckets receives approxi- 
mately 200 pounds of grain from the stream of 
a 1,500-bushel car. This is far more than re- 
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quired for a sample. Therefore, this sample 
of 200 pounds is reduced to approximately 12 
pounds by running it from the sampler thru a 
multiple divider which divides the 200 pounds 
approximately 16 to 1. Of the grain 15/16 
is then returned to the leg and 1/16, the repre- 
sentative sample, is spouted to any place in the * 
house or to the inspection office, so that the 
various tests can be made immediately. In 
loading in or out the various tests are ob- 
tained before grain leaves the hopper scale for 
distribution to bin, car or boat. 

The divider consists of 4 sections, the bot- 
tom 3 sections each having openings for 16 
streams of grain. As the grain passes thru the 
top section it is properly mixed by passing 
over a cone, and this process continues thru 
all sections as each has a cone to further mix 
the stream. “t's 

After the grain has passed thru the divider 
it is therefore thoroly mixed and the sample 
truly representative of the grain being run. 

The advantages claimed for this sampler are 
that it is the best and newest method of ob- 
taining truly representative samp‘es of grain; 
gives immediate knowledge as to what factors 
are in the grain run; offers opportunity to ob- 
tain test weight before grain is spouted to car; _ 
eliminates setbacks on account of wrong mix; 
gives accurate information on grain run for 
grade in the elevator; provides an easy method 
of sampling stored grain for condition; needs 
no watching while operating; is simple in de- 
sign and easy to install; its cost is fraction 
of savings; it has been tested and tried, and 
found more accurate than any other method of 
sampling; it brings sample by gravity to any 
part of elevator or office as desired, and takes 
the guess work out of loading boats or cars. 

Practical grain elevator superintendents de- 
signed this sampler, which is known as the Car- 
gill Automatic Sampler. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing the manu- 
facturer, Harry B. Olson. 


Twenty-two cents out of every dollar of 
national income in 1938 went into the cof- 
fers of federal, state, and local government, 
the highest percentage of national income 
ever taken by taxes. The total tax bill was 
$13,700,000,000, or $105 for every man, wom- 
an and child in the country, $317 for every 
person employed. Even in the booming 


20s, the tax bill took only 12c out of each 
dollar of national income. 


Motor-operated, Automatic Sampler. 
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[Since last publication in the Journal.] 

2,162,609. Animal Feed. Chas. Coleman Dawe, 
Chicago, Ill. A poultry or stock feed compris- 
ing a compressed mass of food particles having 
a binder of a jell-forming hydro-silicate of 
aluminum. 


2,167,954. Bolter for Grinders. Henry J. Man- 
koff, Wichita, Kan. A frame within the casing 
has a sheet of wire gauzing, the edges of the 
gauze being rigidly bound between the end 
flanges and the arcuate upper edges of the 
frame ends. 

2,163,556. Pellet Drier. Herbert L. Glaze, 
South Pasadena, assignor to Wm. K. Booth, 
doing business as Equipment Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. A drier for pellets and the 
like comprising an inclined perforated screen 
adapted to have pellets and the like gravitate 
thereon, means adjacent the lower end of screen 
for inducing a draft of atmospheric air upward- 
ly thru the perforations of the screen. 


2,166,447. Belt Conveyor. Norman P. Ruppen- 
thal, Detroit, Mich., assignor to General Con- 
veyors Corporation of Michigan. In an endless 
belt conveyer, an extensible and _ retractable 
conveyer platform, a power driven conveyer 
belt movable over platform, means operable 
upon extension of platform to elongate the 
effective conveying length of belt and upon re- 
traction of platform to shorten the effective 
conveying length of belt. 

2,162,729. Preparing Feed. Arthur A. Levin- 
son, Chicago, and James L. Dickinson, Itasca, 
Ill., assignors to the Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 
The process of preparing a feed material which 
comprises subjecting solvent extracted soy bean 
meal containing from 4.5 to 7% moisture to a 
pressure between 2,000 and 5,000 pounds per 
square inch for a time and at a temperature 
sufficient to convert the moisture into steam 
whereby the meal is disembittered, and to toast 
the meal without scorching. 


2,160,059. Bag Closer. Robert N. Cundall, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., assignor to Bagpak, Inc., 
of Delaware. A sewing machine pivotally 
mounted in the path of the conveyed bags, said 
sewing machine being so mounted as to be 
capable of reciprocatory, rocking motion in the 
direction of the conveyor path, means whereby 
such reciprocatory motion is synchronized with 
the sewing action of the machine, and means 
on conveyor for rigidly holding the bag mouths 
closed and in line with sewing machine. 

2,167,723. Preparing Fish Meal. Edgar T. 
Meakin, San Francisco, Cal. The method of 
preventing deterioration in the handling of 


cooked fish meal which consists in consolidating 


the loose meal into pellets substantially free 
from voids, and providing the pellets -with a 
burnished surface by passing the same under 
pressure across a smooth hard surface, there- 
by preserving the same against access of the 
atmosphere and the penetration of insect life. 


2,160,302. Compressed Feed Machine. John W. 
Billows, Portland, assignor to A. Popick Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Ore. <A horizontal stationary 
annular die is provided with a plurality of 
spaced, radially disposed openings, a_ shaft 
axially disposed with relation to said die, means 
secured to shaft and operatively confined within 
the space surrounded by the die, said means 
adapted to force the material toward die to be 
extruded thru the openings in said die by exert- 
ing a wiping action thereupon. 


2,162,622. Motor Truck Scale. Clarence A. 
Lindsay, Washington, D. C. In a _ weighing 
scale, the combination of a load receiving plat- 
form, a lever system including triangular levers 
one at either end of the scale and each having 
fulcrum and load pivots arranged transversely 
to the movement of the load, additional levers 
one for each corner of the scale having fulcrum 
and load pivots arranged transversely to the 
movement of the load, and means for transmit- 
ting movement of the additional levers to the 
load pivots of the triangular levers. 

2,156,878. Conveyor. Alfred de los Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. A conveying element comprising 
two spaced apart conveyor chains, each chain 


comprising a plurality of pivoted members, a 
plurality of open members extended transversely 
between said chains, and means for detachably 
connecting said open members to alternate op- 
posed pairs of pivoted members including bolts 
extending through said chains and open members 
and nuts cooperating with the bolts, said open 
members having portions thereof disposed in 
alignment with the pivotal points of adjacent 
pivoted members. 


2,160,234. Conveyor. Alfred de los Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill, assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. A conveyor for piling material, 
comprising a first conduit forming the carrying 
run of the conveyer, a second conduit forming 
the return run of the conveyer, and a convey- 
ing element for conveying a flowable solid 
material through said conduits, said first con- 
duit having a discharge end terminating on sub- 
stantially the same level as the surface upon 
which a pile is to be formed, whereby material 
discharged from said first conduit forms a pile 
through which said conveying element must 
pass. 


2,168,013. Conveyor Belt. Reuben E. Winch, 
Dallas, Tex., assignor to the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.,. New York, N. Y A flat conveyor belt com- 
prising a plurality of layers of woven reinforc- 
ing fabric arranged in laminations extending 
from edge to edge of the belt and exposed at its 
side faces, a wear-resisting layer of rubber- 
like material on the material-supporting face of 
the belt, a narrow strip of bare woven fabric at 
each margin of the pulley contacting face of 
the belt adapted to. slide along a_ stationary 
guideway, the strips having inner margins of 
the fabric thereof terminating at the inter- 
mediate pulley-engaging portion of the belt. 


2,167,272. Producing Ergosterol. Walter A. 
Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to General 
Mills of Delaware. A process of producing 
large crystals of ergosterol which comprises dis- 
solving .2% to 3%, by volume, of water in an 
organic solvent, selected from a group consist- 
ing of ethyl acetate, ethyl acetate containing 
ethyl alcohol, and a mixture of benzene and 
ethyl alcohol, adding about 5%, by weight, of 
ergosterol to the previously formed solution, and 
then heating the solution to its boiling point, 
then slowly cooling the solution to room tem- 
perature, and then filtering the solution to sepa- 
rate the crystals of ergosterol from the mother 
liquor. 


2,162,113. Bag Holder. Fred P. WNoffsinger, 
Greeley, Colo. The bag holder comprises a 
horizontal, fixed, U-shaped frame member; a 
movable U-shaped frame having its extremities 
overlapping the extremities of the first frame 
and lying in the same plane therewith; means 
on the extremities of one frame for guiding the 
extremities of the other; tension “springs ex= 
tending between the overlapped extremities of 
the two frame members so as to force them 
oppositely outward from each other; bag en- 
gaging members on each frame positioned so 
as to be forced into the material of a bag as 
said frame members move outward from each 
other. 
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2,156,869. Methyl Bromide Dispenser. Paul H. 
Richert, Fresno, Cal., assignor to Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. <A closed frame has an 
aperture therein to admit and receive a con- 
tainer, means at one end of said frame for en- 
gaging said container and forcing said con- 
tainer toward the opposite end of said frame, a 
gasket between said container and said oppo- 
site end, a valve carried by said opposite end 
and including a valve seat, and a valve stem 
earrying an end projecting beyond said seat and 
puncturing a container to form its own aperture 
in said container when said container is posi- 
tioned in said frame and when said valve is 
on its seat. 

2,158,043. Semisolid from Distillers’ Slop. Wm. 
RP: Greleck, Baltimore, Md. The process com- 
prises separating its suspended fibrous solids 
in semi-solid form to contain substantially 70% 
of moisture, concentrating the remaining fluid 
containing the soluble solids by removing a 
quantity of moisture so as to contain substan- 
tially 30% total solids including a preservative 
quantity of lactic acid substantially equal to 
one-twelfth by weight of the combined sus- 
pended and soluble solids, combining the mass 
containing the suspended fibrous solids with 
the concentrate containing the soluble solids, 
grinding to a smooth paste, and then packing 
in air-tight containers. 

2,157,755. Feed and Its Preparation. Chastain 
C. Harrel and Albert W. Lindert, Minneapolis, 
assignors to Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The process consists in adding 
a minute quantity of an oil soluble and water 
insoluble dye to a minute quantity of high vita- 
min concentrate to color the same, thereafter 
adding the colored high vitamin concentrate to 
a large mass of a dry feed and thereafter thor- 
oughly mixing the colored high vitamin concen- 
trate throughout the mass, the characteristic 
color of the dye indicating uniformity of distri- 
bution of the high vitamin concentrate through- 
out the mass and serving to identify by its 
characteristic color the feed so mixed. 


2,161,508. Molasses Feed Mixer. Claude W. 
Ensor, Sparks, and Peter Lewis Bubb, Park- 
ton, Md. A vertically disposed lower leg is 
adapted for communication at its lower end 
with the conducting means leading from the 
grinder and the blower and a horizontally dis- 
posed upper leg opening at its rear end into the 
upper end of the vertical leg and adapted to 
have its forward end communicate with the con- 
ducting means leading to the collector, a hori- 
zontal shaft revolubly supported by and extend- 
ing into said upper leg, a plurality of blades 
within said upper legs connected intermediate 
their ends to, disposed lengthwise of and bodily 
revolving with said shaft and each including a 
forward and a rear mixer, and a fluid discharge 
nozzle. 


2,156,716. Corn Grader. 
Ludlowville, N. Y. A stand has reversely in- 
clined upper and lower tables within said 
stand, fine and coarse grading screens remov- 
ably fitted in the upper table, a cob screen ar- 
ranged above the  first-mentioned 


Earl A. Beckwith, 


screens, 
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clamps on the upper table and releasably se- 
curing the cob screen therein, a rocking lever 
on the stand at the higher end of the upper 
table and having operative connection with the 
latter, hanger arms on said stand remote from 
said lever, a pivot carried by the upper table 
and selectively adjustable in the said hanger 
arms, strap hangers on the upper table and con- 
nected with the lower table for holding one end 
thereof in its reversed inclined position with 
respect to the upper table, and rest blocks ad- 
justably connected in the stand and _ slidably 
engaged by the lower table. 


Simple Laws for Itinerants 


R. L. Wood, Westmoreland, Cal., manager 
of the Imperial Hay Growers Ass’n, whose 
membership is concerned with the itinerant 
truck problem in the same annoying manner 
that troubles many lines of retail and whole- 
sale trade the country over, believes “two 
minor changes in the present California laws,” 
would correct the evil, and that the same 
minor changes would work efficiently in most 
other states. 


He proposes (change No. 1) an amendment 
to the Public Utility Act of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which would provide 
that “no highway, common or contract car- 
rier’ could own any interest, direct or indi- 
rect, in the merchandise or produce it trans- 
ports aside from those things hauled for its 
own use in the conduct of its transportation 
business; and (change No. 2) an amendment 
to the Highway Carrier Act which would de- 
fine a highway, common or contract carrier 
as anyone in the business of transporting more 
than five tons a distance of more than 50 
miles over the public highways. 

Contends Wood, these two amendments 
would divorce transportation from merchan- 
dising, and force a man to get either into the 
merchandising business and out of the trans- 
portation business, “or vice versa.” 


Merchant Truck Features in 


linois Law 


The new “Illinois Truck Act,” signed by 
Gov. Horner July 26, describes a “Merchant 
Carrier” as “any person who transports 
property which he has purchased and of which 
he is owner, which property is intended 
for resale, and who transports such 
property by truck from the point of purchase 
to the point of resale . . . selling the same in 
the ordinary course of business at such unload- 
ing points, and irrespective or whether or not 
such person has made such purchase in pur- 
suance of a pre-existing order to resell such 
property and irrespective of whether or not 
such person has collected or received the resale 
price, or any portion thereof, in advance of 
such original purchase.” 

Merchant carriers are subject to sections 16, 
20, 24, and 25 of Article IJ, and section 42 of 
Article IV of the Act, which are reported as 
follows: 


Section 16. Prévides that no _ registration 
number, certificate or permit shall be issued to 
any truck operator who fails to carry insurance 
amounting to $5,000 for injury or death of one 
person, $10,000 for any one accident, $5,000 for 
property damage other than cargo damage in 
any one accident. unless the trucker can dem- 
onstrate financial capacity to meet equal pay- 
ments. The truck operator must report to the 
Department promptly any and all accidents and 
injuries. For cause, the Department may re- 
voke any exemption to insurance provisions of 
this section. 


Section 20. Provides for painting in contrast- 
ing colors on the side of the truck, “‘the name 
and address of the owner, the certificate, per- 
mit or registration number or numbers, the 
classification or classifications, if more than 
one, under which such person is operating, and 
the maximum empty weight of such truck. 
The Department shall by regulation prescribe 
the location and size of the letters and num- 
bers.”’ 


Section 24. Permits the Department to desig- 
nate routes “thru or around any city, village 
or incorporated town.” 


Section 25. Limits the hours of a driver or 
helper to 12 in operation of the truck, with a 
maximum allowance of 15 hours on duty, in any 
24 hour period. 


Section 42, of Article IV. Declares “any per- 
son who shall violate, or who aids or abets in 
procuring the violation of any provision .. . 
shall . be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 . or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. Hach violation shall be deemed a sep- 
arate offense and each day that a violation 
continues shall likewise be deemed a separate 
offense.” 

Charged with enforcement of the “Illinois 
Truck Act” is the Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, which has the entire state high- 
way maintenance police force at its disposal. 
The deadline for the beginning of enforcement 
is Mar. 1, 1940. 

“Private Carriers,” the classifications under 
which grain dealers operating trucks in the 
transaction of their business, hauling commodi- 
ties and products for their own use or for sale, 
or delivering to customers, are subject to the 
same provisions in the act. 


AAA Will Pay Export Wheat 
Subsidies 


Wheat exporters are placed on a com- 
petitive basis in new regulations issued by 
Sec’y of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace cov- 
ering extension of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s wheat export subsidy 
program to July 31, 1940. 

Under the revised program, which was 
made effective Aug. 12, exporters may buy 
wheat in the numerous domestic channels of 
trade, seek a foreign market, and then ad- 
vise the Department of Agriculture the 
amount of subsidy necessary to finance its 
export. Those exporters who offer to han- 
dle the export wheat at the lowest subsidy 
will be given the subsidy. 

This is a marked change from the old 
program, under which the A.A.A. purchased 
wheat and sold it to exporters at a price far 
enough below the domestic market to per- 
mit them to sell it abroad at a profit. 

The new method relieves the government 
of the burden of owning wheat; but the old 
method of selling wheat to exporters will 
be continued, at the same time. The F.S.C.C. 
reserves the right to reject offers, and the 
new program may be terminated on 5 days’ 
notice. 


A corn grind of 4,310,000 bus. during July 
is reported by the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, compared with 4,734,000 bus. 
during July, 1938. 
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Northwest Flaxseed 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 19.—Actual returns 
from Minnesota and lowa indicate that an aver- 
age production of 8.5 bushels of flaxseed to the 
acre in those two states does not seem out of 
line. In South Dakota the crop is extremely 
spotted, some territory having lost practically 
its entire yield while others show good returns. 


The Sioux Falls-Huron territory is receiving 
12 to 15 bushels to the acre on early sown flax, 
while the late sown flax shows practically no 
yield at all. 


The Watertown territory that has been fairly 
dry reports yields as high as 20 bushels to the 
acre. Northern parts of those counties show 
only 4 to 5 bushels per acre. Reports from 
North Dakota so far are meager but crop con- 
ditions are also spotted in that state. 


In the Drayton-Grafton territory yields have 
been cut to 4 or 5 bushels per acre because of 
grasshopper damage. Taking into considera- 
tion the 40,000 to 45,000 acres grown In Texas 
and the Pacific Northwest States (not included 
in the Government’s report), we arrive at a 
domestic production figure of sixteen million 
bushels which does not appear to be out of the 
way.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Elevator Handled Fifty Times 
Its Capacity 


In 1924 there was a bumper crop and in that 
season there was a great pressure of export 
grain, and the one elevator at Vancouver, B. Cc 
with a capacity of only 1% million bushels, 
handled 55 million bushels during the season. 
It was working day and night at full capacity, 
and doing things which would, under the pres- 
ent Grain Act, be entirely illegal. 

Those of us who went thru that experience 
do not want to see a repetition of the condi- 
tions which accompanied the export of grain 
at this port that year. There were frequently 
as many as twenty ships lying at anchor in the 
harbor waiting to get into the elevator berth, 
and a special body had to be set up to determine 
precedence for the many vessels wa-ting to 
load. Arbitrations and lawsuits resulted in 
many cases. Some ships had to wait five weeks 
to get their grain. 

Demurrages piled up, and the load of grief 
which shipowners and exporters alike had to 
bear was such that none wished to repeat. 

Never before had any elevator in the world 
handled so great a quantity of grain in a sea- 
son, nearly fifty t.mes its capacity, and never 
has such a record been even approximated. The 
high-pressure operation and extraordinary to- 
tal volume resulted, no doubt, in a profit 
on operation, even at the reduced rate. But 
the loss suffered by the ships must have been 
far greater than the profit to the elevator.— 
Harbour and Shipping. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for September 
delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 
Wheat 
Option Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug, Aug. Aug. Aug. 
High Low 9 10 11 12 14 15 16 17 18 19 21 22 


CHIGAPO Na: ses ccareielars 80 62 64 6456 64 6454 64% 64% 65% 65% 65% 661%, 67% 67 
Winniper! Galas «<4 683 514% 544% 538% 525 52 52% 52% 538% 538% 53 538% 56 561% 
LAVerDOOl*s agiaaieie sees cee» 545% 55 54% 58% 5385, 58% 58% 58% 525 533 541, 5256 
[ESPEN GISENSE LAW eal seseeh octutre 75% 57 59% 59% 593, 59% 59% 59% 60% 60% 60% 61 623%, 613% 
Minneapolis ....... 8336 6432 671% 675% 67% 675% 681% 68% 6916 6854 685 68% T0% 69% 
Duluth, durum .... 734% 58% 61% 62% 62 62% 62 62% 638% 638% 63% 644% 66% 65% 
Milwaukee ........ 80 62% 644% 64% 64% 64146 64% 64% 65% 6514, 655, 66% 68 
Corn 
Con Cale On sextant 54% 391%, 41% 41% 4214 423, 4216 4134 4236 421% 42% 4216 433%, 43 
ISAMIScis Citys men ates 525% 37% 38% 383%, 388% 391%, 3936 88% 3916 388% 39 39% 403% 39% 
Milwaukee ........ 5444 8954 41144 42 42% 423%, 4256 41% 4236 4214 42% 4256 485% wee 
Oats 
GDAUCASO sifaleneers chasis 3454 25% 2732 27% 27% 28% 28% 2816 2856 285g 2816 285 283% 283% 
Winnipes voi asus on, 30 23% 26% 26% 2652 265% 265% 2614 27 2714 27 2714 273%, 27% 
Minneapolis ....... 293, 233g 2452 2514 253% 253, 25% 2556 26% 25% 263 263% 2616 2614 
Milwaukee ........ 34% 26 2738 27% 28 2814, 281%, 28% 285% 2856 2856 2852 28% oe 
Rye 
CHICHE OP wey sas 58 415, 421%, 423g 42 42% 42% 41% 42% 42% 42% 438% 48% 42% 
Minneapolis ....... 58% 387% 38% 388% 383, 38% 383, 385% 39 30 391%, 391%, 39% 39% 
Waban aut oxen Oe aoc eieay 48% 37 38% 38% 37% 38 387% 38716 383% 3814 3885 388% 40 39 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 323%, 28146 31% 31% 31% 32% 3214 32 32144 321%, 32146 325% 32% 32% 
Winnipes” Greed +c. 40% 32% 34% 345% 33816 33% 338144 325% 338% 334% 32% 335 34% 33% 
Soybeans i 
(Gisnvertexets sak casera 8314 65% 66 6644 665% 67 66144 65% 66% 66% 67 673% 68% 68% 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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Washington News 


Rep. Hope of Kansas has asked the A.A.A. 
to renew loans on wheat stored by farmers 
in elevators, and that loans be made on 
wheat grown in 1938. 


The bill giving the C.C.C. $119,000,000 to 
repair losses on loans was signed Aug. 10 
by the president. However, it is doubtful if 
that is enough to pay all its losses. . 


Congress did some worth while things for 
business, viz.; Amended the Social Security 
Law, freezing the tax of 1 per cent for old 
age annuities; limited the unemployment tax 
on salaries to $3,000; eliminated non-paid 
officials of non-profit corporations as em- 
ployes for purposes of the unemployment 
tax. 


A reduction of 10 per cent in benefit checks 
to farmers growing cotton, rice and tobacco 
was announced Aug. 18. The cuts will affect 
2 million cotton planters, several thousand 
rice and tobacco growers and 2 million or 
more other farmers in the north central 
states. The payment for wheat acreage lim- 
itation in 1940 also is to be reduced from 22 
at present to 22 to 18 cents per bushel, the 
definite rate depending on information on the 
1939 crop. 


From Abroad 


India’s final official wheat crop estimate 
calls for 370,600,000 bus. on 35,289,000 acres, 
compared with 402,400,000 bus. last year from 
35,649,000 acres. 


British wheat will keep for three or four 
years under proper conditions and the best 
Canadian wheat for ten years, said Sir Jo- 
seph Barcroft in an address before the Brit- 
ish Medical Ass’n in a discussion of war- 
time food storage. 


The Japan Rice Co., semi-government con- 
cern capitalized at 30,000,000 yen, was for- 
mally established July 25. The new com- 
pany is responsible for establishing rice mar- 
kets, and for buying and selling rice as the 
government’s representative. Operations will 
begin Novy. 1. 


The German government is reported to 
have ear marked funds to subsidize construc- 
tion of grain elevators of uniform plan with 
capacities for 300, 500 and 1,000 tons. The 
subsidy will account for about one-third the 
cost of construction, but the government will 
guarantee redemption of loans for grain ele- 
vator construction up to a maximum of 50%. 


German trade representatives have pro- 
tested Rumanian allotment of large contracts 
to British firms for construction of grain ele- 
vators in the Dobruja. Argument of a Ger- 
man deputation before M. Bojoiu, Rumania’s 
Minister of National Economy, was that the 
Wohltat Treaty of Mar. 23 provided that Ger- 
many should build grain elevators in Rumania. 
Contracts involved represent the second in- 
stalment of the Rumanian plan to build a to- 
tal capacity for 500,000 tons. The first in- 
stallment, began last November, awarded con- 
tracts for construction of 200,000 tons total 
capacity mainly to German firms. 


When England’s parliament passed the 
latest amendment to the Wheat Act, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture promptly appointed a Price 
Comite to review the present standard price 
of 45 shillings per quarter (about $1.30 per 
bushel). This +eview will be made every 
three years, the com’ite being charged with 
considering general economic conditions, and 
the conditions affecting agriculture, and rec- 
ommending to the Minister any desirable 
changes in the standard price. It is believed 
that English farmers can currently show in- 
creases in costs which would justify 48s, pos- 
sibly 50s per qr. as the standard price. 


C.C.C. Forecloses on Cotton 


The C.C.C. announced Aug. 17 that on Sept. 
1 it will take title to 5,270,000 bales of the 
1937 crop of cotton on which loans had been 
made to planters. The C.C.C. already had 
taken over 1,670,000 bales of the 1934 crop. 
The 1934 loans averaged 12c and the 1937 
loans 10c per pound, the carrying charges 
bringing the average cost to the government 
(taxpayers) to 16 cents per pound. 

On the 1938 crop the C.C.C. lent 8.85c per 
pound on 4,480,000 bales; and this loan has 
been extended another year. Thus the gov- 
ernment has under control by ownership or 
loan 11,220,000 bales. This will be added to 
by the present crop, forecast at 11,412,000 
bales. The cotton carryover Aug. 1 was 13,- 
032,611 bales. 


Dates to Apply for Wheat 


Insurance 


The F.CI.C. on Aug. 12 announced the 
final dates at which applications would be 
accepted from growers for insurance of their 
wheat crops. 

Closing dates are as follows: 

Sept. 1—Hastern Colorado, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and eastern Wyoming. 

Sept. 20—Northern ‘Illinois, northern Indiana, 
Iowa, western Kansas, eastern Nebraska, north- 
ern Ohio. 

Sept. 30—Arkansas, western Colorado, Dela- 
ware, southern Idaho, southern Illinois, south- 
ern Indiana, eastern Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, _Texas pan- 
handle, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, western 
Wyoming | 

Oct. 15—Other Texas. Oct. 30—Northern Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington. Nov. 30—California. 


Corn Borer Control 


By L. L. Huser, Ohio Exp. Station 


Fifteen years of investigations have shown 
that the avoidance of abnormally early plant- 
ing on well-drained, fertile soil and the use 
of resistant and tolerant strains of corn are 
the best defense against the corn borer. These 
two measures are relatively effective and can 
be applied individually. Fundamentally they 
are preventive measures. If they are to be 
used most effectively, however, an understand- 
ing of the principles underlying them is neces- 
sary. Two factors are involved: (a) Moths 
deposit more eggs on tall than on short corn. 
(b) A higher percentage of young borers 
develops into mature borers on the taller and 
earlier corn. The shorter and more immature 
plants provide less protection for the young 
borers and also a less satisfactory supply of 
food. 

A consideration of these two facts then, 

namely, that the most eggs are deposited on 
the tallest corn and that the larval survival is 
also highest on the tallest, which is generally 
the earliest corn, goes far in explaining why 
the borer is most abundant in the best corn 
growing areas. Indeed, seasonal fluctuations 
in corn borer poputations are often explained 
by these two facts. For example, weather con- 
ditions which compel late planting or which 
retard growth of corn planted on a normal 
date automatically reduce borer populations ; 
whereas weather which encourages early plant- 
ing or accelerates corn growth beyond normal, 
other factors being equal, tends to increase 
population. 
_ In early seasons growers on the best farms 
in the corn borer area should consider the ad- 
visability of delayed planting. After a thoro 
consideration of the level of borer population 
within a given community and the relative pro- 
ductiveness of the land, growers should aim at 
a date which, on the one hand, promises rea- 
sonable protection from commercial losses due 
to the borer and, on the other hand, possible 
losses due to early frosts in the fall. 
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Corn Marketing Quotas Not 
Expected 


A referendum on corn marketing quotas 
is not expected to be called this year, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture which place the current new 
corn crop at an expected production of 
2,459,888,000 bus., and the current supplies 
of old corn at 2,909,000,000 bus., including 
450,000,000 bushels of carryover. ? 

Says J. B. Hutson, acting A.A.A. admin- 
istrator: “The Aug. 10 crop report indicates the 
total supply of corn this fall will almost 
equal last year’s marketing quota level of 
2,907,000,000 bushels, which was determined 
in Aug. 1938. However, as a result of the 
recent A.A.A. amendments, the determina- 
tion as to whether a marketing quota refer- 
endum will be held may be made as late as 
Sept. 15. 

“Final figures on the total corn crop may 
differ materially from the August estimate. 
In two years out of the last ten corn crop 
prospects have declined between 200,000,000 
and 300,000,000 bus during August. In four 
other years out of the last ten they have 
declined about 100,000,000 bus in August.” 

The marketing quota level is expected to 
be well above the level a year ago, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture officials, 
because of an increase of approximately 13,- 
000,000 head in the number of hogs for feed- 
ing. It would take an abnormal and unex- 
pected increase in the corn prospects during 
August to force a quota proclamation. 


Who Supervises Soybean 
Grades? 


Unlike the federal grain standards, which 
are administered and supervised by a separate 
division of the U, S. Department of Agricul- 
ture known as the Federal Grain Supervision, 
the official standards for soybeans are ad- 
ministered and supervised by the Hay, Seed 
& Feed Division of the Buro of Agricultural 
Economics. The grades are not compulsory 
(except in Illinois and Missouri where state 
laws compel inspection at inspection points), 
but they are in practical use because they set 
uniform standards for judgment of commer- 
cial values that would be impossible to the 
soybean buying trade without them. 


Responding to practical demand from the 
trade, the Hay, Seed & Feed Division has 


worked out grading and supervisory service 
that meets with trade requirements for dis- 
patch in handling. 

SOYBEAN INSPECTORS are the regular 
grain inspectors at grain inspection points, but 
they hold separate federal licenses for inspect- 
ing soybeans, and send copies of their in- 
spection certificates to the headquarters of 
the Hay, Feed & Seed Division in Chicago. 


FEES for inspection of soybeans are 50c 
per car higher than for grain. The 50c is 
for the Hay, Feed & Seed Division, which uses 
it to finance its supervisory service, buy en- 
velopes, stationery, and the numbered certifi- 
cate forms its supplies to inspectors. 


SUPERVISING federal soybean inspectors 
are located in Washington, D. C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, and Kan- 
sas City. At least one of these points is 
within overnight mail service from inspection 
points in the six major soybean producing 
states. Consequently federal appeals on soy- 
bean grades get prompt service. Appeal sam- 
ples are worked promptly the morning they are 
received and the party who makes the appeal 
is wired notice of the result, so he may know 
whether a grade was sustained or otherwise 
the day after an appeal sample is drawn. As 
in the grain inspection service, no charge is _ 
made for an appeal grade if the grade is 
changed. A $2 charge is made if the grade 
is sustained. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


i} 
ARKANSAS 

DeWitt, Ark—The DeWitt Feed Mill, Inc, 
will erect a large building for manufacturing 
and storage purposes where it plans to utilize 
the surplus hay, grain, sorghum, soybeans, le- 
sgumes and other by-products in the manufac- 
ture of feed on a large scale. The company 
will have its own testing laboratory.—J. H. G. 

Fayetteville, Ark.—I have quit the grain busi- 
ness and am on an acreage here; going to raise 
poultry, keep a few cows, ete., and try to quit 
worrying about what is going to happen to 


prices, crops, government control, etc.—J. A. 
Miles.—Mr. Miles was formerly located at 
Paoli, Colo., where he was associated with the 


I. J. Taylor Grain Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Orland, Cal.—Everett Rice will install a new 
feed mill at his feed store and will grind and 
mix local grains for custom orders. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Governor Olson signed one 
of the two truck peddler bills that reached him, 
S. B. 248—Quinn-Biggar. Provisions are very 
similar to A. B. 2355, but covers all manufac- 
tured products as well as farm products. The 
main provisions require a $10 license for each 
motor vehicle or truck used by the itinerant 
peddler; a $250 surety bond premised upon busi- 
ness and financial integrity. 


Sacramento, Cal.—So many mysterious fires 
have occurred in feed stores and feed ware- 
houses, owners are convinced that a gang of 
incendiaries are systematically striving to put 
a lot of dealers out of business, so it behooves 
every feed dealer and manufacturer to exercise 
extra vigilance to protect their property from 
the rampant socialists who are seeking to put 
them out of business. Flood lights and watch- 
men are being employed to protect many plants 
and all owners are installing additional locks 
and bars to keep out intruders. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—John Love, 83, pioneer grain 
man of western Canada, died recently in Eng- 
Jand. Mr. Love was president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange in 1905. He became active in 
local grain ‘circles in 1897 when the firm of 
Brady, Love & Tryon was formed, and later 
became the Winnipeg Elvtr. Co. of which he 
was president. He retired from business in 
1907 when he moved his family to London, 
England, to reside permanently. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—The Alberta Wheat Pool 
has purchased the 2,000,000-bu. terminal eleva- 
tor from the Union Terminal Co., and Mani- 
toba Pool Elvtrs., Ltd., acting for the owners, 
will operate the house as its unit at the lake- 
head. Clarence S. Maxwell, manager of Mani- 
toba Pool Elvtrs., Ltd., will be the manager and 
John Belanger the superintentendent. The ele- 
vator is located on Current River alongside the 
United Grain Growers elevator. Manitoba Pool 
now is operating Pool elevators 1 and 2 in Port 
Arthur and No. 3 in Westfort, with the Union 
making a fourth. 


ILLINOIS 


Pearl City, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. is receiy- 
ing a coat of paint. 

Amboy, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new truck scale. 

Piper City, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. plans 
to install a new truck dump. 

West Brooklyn, lll—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently installed a new scale. 

Weldon, Ill.—Railsback Bros. are installing a 
Steinlite Moisture Tester.—L. W. F. 

Oneida, Ilii—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
recently installed new equipment at its elevator. 


Kings, Ill.—Rapp Bros. are repairing the ele- 
vator formerly owned by the Neola Elvtr. Co. 
It will be used for storing corn, 


Argenta, Ill.—The A. & O. Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a new Steinlite Moisture Tester.— 
do VV oy 

Brock (Chicago Heights p. o.), Ill.—The Grant 
Park Co-operative Co. recently repaired its 
plant. 

Greenfield, Ill—The Co-operative Elvtr. Co. 
recently purchased the old W. E. Woolley ware- 
house. 


Rockford, Ill.—Globe Feed Co. installed a 
Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill, Model L, with mo- 
tor drive. 


Fairview, Il.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. recently 
installed a new Steinlite Moisture Tester in its 
local office. 

Thomasboro, Ill.—The Sharp Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator was damaged slightly when struck by 
lightning recently. 

Richards Station (Streator p. o.), Ill.—Henry 
Bartell of the Graham Grain Co. died Aug. 15 
after a few days’ illness. 

Ludlow, Ill.—Hugene Hoerner, manager of the 
Farmers Hlvtr. Co. elevator, and Miss Ethel 
Klyver were married here July 19. 

Conlogue (Dupo p. o.), Ill—Mail addressed to 
the Rudy-Huston Grain Co. has been returned 
by the post office marked ‘‘unknown.”’ 


Basco, Ill—The Denver Hlvtr. Co. recently 
purchased the local plant, making the com- 
pany’s third, others being at Denver and Bowen, 
Til. 

Hermon, Ill.—Moore & Wells of Monmouth re- 
cently bot the Farmers Elvtr. & Grain Co. prop- 
erty. George Moore of Hermon is the general 
manager. 

Saybrook, Ill.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Co. has purchased the building site of 
the old Knauth blacksmith shop adjoining its 
property. 

Bloomington, Ill.—Samuel lL. Tee, 79, for more 
than 20 years an employe of the Central Mill 
& EHlvtr. Co., died Aug. 14 in a Peoria hospital 
after an illness of two years. 

Rohrer (Waverly p. o.), Ill.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the grain elevator operated by 
W. C. Turbull of Waverly, and several hundred 
bus. of grain it contained Aug. 3. 

Assumption, Ill—The Co-operative Elvtr, Co. 
will build a 28,000-bu. addition to its local ele- 
vator, to be ready for this year’s crop. Other 
buildings at the company’s plant are being 
repainted. 

Decatur, Ill—James Hessburg, who has been 
manager of the grain department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been transferred here as manager of the firm’s 
new plant.—H.C.B. 

Findlay, Ill.—J. E. Dazey, principal owner of 
the Findlay Grain Co.’s 40,000-bu. elevator 
which was destroyed by fire Aug. 9 together 
with its 20,000 bus. of grain, stated the elevator 
in all probability will be rebuilt soon. 

Oakland, I1l.—Wilson Harmon, 26, was arrest- 
ed recently and charged with burglarizing the 
Oakland elevator Aug. 5. It was claimed that 
he was seen around the elevator about the time 
$40 in receipts were missing. Officers said they 
recovered about $20 of ne money. 

Gibson City, Tl.—M. Reitz, for thirty years 
in the feed and grain RE has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the new 1,000,000- 
bu. elevator being erected here by the combined 
interests of Central Soya Co., Inc., and McMil- 
len Feed Mills, Inc., of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Fairbury, Ill.— The Cropsey Co-operative 
Grain Co. held its annual elevator day cele- 
bration Aug. 5. A baseball game and a pro- 
gram of other events was held following the 
stockholders’ meeting and ice cream was served 
free to all persons present. In the evening a 
band concert was given. 


- Mayview, acted as chairman. 


Harlville, Ill.—A new fireproof vault has been 
constructed in the Strong & Strong grain office. 


Carlock, Ill.—L. EH. Schwartz is new manager 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator, replacing 
Mrs. Anna Ernst who had been serving in that 
capacity since the death of her husband in 
April, former manager for 20 years. 


Decatur, Ill—The 92 bins and interstices 
which comprise the new storage addition to the 
elevator of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., being con- 
structed by Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co., will 
be equipped with the Zeleny Thermometer Sys- 
tem. The new installation will be connected 
up and will be operated in conjunction with the 
Zeleny System in the existing elevator. 


Chenoa, Ill.—The Chenoa Grain Co. has start- 
ed building the annex to its elevator. The 
new addition will be 36x60 ft., 34 ft. high, 
with a 55,000-bu. capacity, giving the company 
a total of 105,000 bus. capacity in the local ele- 
vator. The structure will be iron-clad, on con- 
crete foundation. The contractor, George 
Saathoff, expects to have the job completed by 
Sept. 20, weather conditions not interfering. 
James A. Harrison is president and manager 
of the Chenoa Grain Co. 


Urbana, Ill.— Country grain operators of 
Champaign County are afraid that grain they 
store for the C.C.C. this fall may remain in 
storage for two instead of one year. This was 
the consensus of opinion as expressed at the 
meeting of 60 Champaign County elevator men 
in a meeting at the Inman Hotel Aug. 10, called 
to discuss the storage of the 1938 corn for 7c 
per bu: offered by the .C.€:C. “Ee 7 Walton: 
Storage capacity 
in the county’s country elevators was reported 
sufficient to take care of the supply of some 
4,000,000 bus. 

Warsaw, Ill.—Circuit Judge B. A. Roeth on 
July 20 granted limited injunction to the T. P. 
& W. railroad against the Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co., in the railroad’s suit to prevent the 
Warsaw elevator from building a grain loading 
wharf on the river front. Judge Roeth held 
that the railroad has an easement for railroad 
purposes over 100 ft. of ground toward the river 
opposite the elevator’s lots, but has no riparian 
rights in the river or river bed. The injunction 
was then granted to prevent the erection of 
structure on the 100-ft. strip defined above but 
limited the injunction to that 100 ft. 


Springfield, Ill.—The Joe Schafer & Son Mill, 
which burned July 29, will be rebuilt, possibly 
on a site nearer the city, it has been announced. 
Mr. Schafer announced a mixer has been pro- 
cured and is now in operation, employes work- 
ing in three shifts making feeds to supply all 
standing orders. The mixer has been set up in 
a warehouse in the rear of the company’s main 
office. The fire that destroyed the mill started 
in the north warehouse where, so far as com- 
pany officials knew, there was nothing that 
should have started the blaze. Because of this 
fact the state fire marshal’s office is making an 
investigation to determine the possibility of in- 
cendiarism. 


Sparta, Ill—When a metal pot exploded at 
the new elevator of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
recently, throwing blazing gasoline over a wide 
radius, two metal workers, Gene McLean and 
Paul Jones, working near by, were painfully 
injured. Jones was thrown thru a doorway 24 
ft. above ground, to the railroad tracks below, 
injuring his face, head, back and feet, and Mc- 
Lean, further within the building, was burned 
about his face, hands, arms, neck and shoulders. 
They were rushed to the Sutherland Hospital 
for treatment. Buying wheat at the new ele- 
vator, previously announced as starting July 
15, has been delayed at least a month from that 
date, but reports are to the effect construction 
work practically has been completed, only drive- 
ways and a small amount of other construction 
work femaining unfinished. In the meantime 
the company is still buying wheat at the old 
Jones elevator on Jackson St, 
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CHICAGO NOTES 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. has taken out 
a permit for remodeling its plant at a cost of 
approximately $12,000. 

No change occurred in the price at which 
membership certificates in the Board of Trade 
are held. Posted offers were at $1,500 and 
highest bid was $1,350. 

John D. McDougall, 77, a member of the 
Board of Trade for 54 years, died Aug. 12 in the 
Highland Park Hospital. He was the son of 
Alexander McDougall, another Board of Trade 
member, who died in 1913. 

Walter Metcalfe, who became a member of the 
Board of Trade in 1890, died Aug. 6 at Joliet. 
On account of failing health he sold his mem- 
bership recently. He was engaged in the cash 
grain business on his own account. 

At their meeting on July 25, the Directors of 
the Board of Trade rescinded the following 
ruling of the To-Arrive Grain Com/’ite which 
had been approved May 3, 1938: “When basing 
prices, track country stations, under the pro- 
visions of Rules 331, 332 and 333, fractional 
prices shall be made in units of %c per bushel. 
Where a fraction of %c is involved, bids to 
shippers shall be made on the basis of the last 
full \%e.” 

Jas. M. Brown, whose real name is Jas. A. 
Murphy, was expelled from membership in the 
Board of Trade Aug. 16 for misstatement of 
fact, improper use of customer’s securities and 
failure to file financial statements. Brown 
(Murphy) used the wires of Fenner & Beane 
from New Orleans to execute orders in wheat 
for future delivery for the account of Dr. Jas. 
Monroe Smith, president of Louisiana State 
University, now under indictment for embez- 
zling $100,000. 


INDIANA 


Garrett, Ind.—The Michigan Indiana Fertilizer 
Feed Co. has been dissolved. 

North Liberty, Ind.—C. G. Wolfe recently in- 
stalled a Sidney Electric Truck Hoist. 

Boston, Ind.—Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 
have installed a Sidney Electric Truck Hoist. 

Remington, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Co. recently installed a new moisture tester. 

Columbia City, Ind.—The Columbia Grain Co. 
recently installed a Howe 15-ton Scale with 22x 
9-ft. platform. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—C. William Maibucher has 
severed his connection with Standard Cereals, 
Ine., effective Aug. 15. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Posey County Co-op- 
erative Ass’n has installed new wheat cleaning 
service at its elevator. 

Romney, Ind.—Romney Grain Co. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer, ton ca- 
pacity with motor drive. 

South Bend, Ind.—Walter Hast, Sr., 54, at one 
time for several years manager of the South 
Bend Grain Co., died Aug. 1. 

West Lebanon, Ind.—Ura Seegar’s new mill 
has been placed in operation. He is doing cus- 
tom grinding and mixing of all kinds. 

Danville, Ind.—The Hendricks County Farm- 
ers Co-operative Ass’n will install a new grain 
cleaner and feed grinding equipment. 

Wilkinson, Ind.—George W. Sowerine, 88, 
who formerly owned and operated a grain ele- 
vator, died recently at his home here.—W.B.C. 

Bunker Hill, Ind.—The Bunker Hill Elvtr. Co. 
is rebuilding its elevator, destroyed by fire 
recently. Reliance Const. Co. has the contract. 

Farmland, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co. is install- 
ing a Blue Streak Direct Connected Hammer 
Mill and otherwise improving its local property. 

Shipshewana, Ind.—E. A. Wolfe has enlarged 
his local elevator into a feed piant. Modern 
feed grinding and mixing equipment has been 
installed. 

Hammond, Ind.—The M.G.R. Feed Co. has 
been organized to do a general feed business. 


Incorporators are Cora Tschurwald, Marie A. 
Reitz and Earl M. Reitz. 

North Manchester, Ind.—Clay Syler expects 
to add a hammer mill and other feed mill 
equipment to his plant here, and a complete 
power wiring job.—A.B.L. 

Urbana, Ind.—The Mutual Grain Co. is widen- 


in a new display room 


ing its driveway, putting 
George Tucker 


and installing a new truck lift. 
is manager of the elevator. 


Goshen, Ind.—The new Farm Buro feed mill 
is now completed. This is a completely mod- 
ern plant and contains grain storage bins of 
5,000-bu. capacity.—A.E.L. 


Rockville, Ind.—Claude Connelly has been em- 
ployed as manager for the Park County Co-op- 
erative Mill, succeeding Fred Rose who had 
been manager for the last 5% years. 


Beech Grove, Ind.—Standard Cereals, Inc., has 
let the contract to Indiana Engineering Co. for 
the construction of 500,000 bus. additional stor- 
age at their elevator in Beech Grove. 


Franklin, Ind.—Charles Caywood, 72, who for 
many years was engaged in the grain and 
milling business here, died at the home of a 
sister recently in Palestine, Ill.—W.B.C. 


Brookville, Ind.—Frank and Price Klein and 
John Bommer have taken over the Stavetown 
mill and are operating the business under the 
name of the Brookville Feed & Coal Co. 


Jolietville (Westfield p. o0.), Ind.—The Joliet- 
ville Grain Co. has enlarged its feed room, built 
a commodious gravity load cob house so farmers 
can get a load of cobs without shoveling, and 
painted its elevator. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n in- 
clude the following firms: Indianapolis Grain 
Co.; Knightstown Elvtr., Knightstown; Central 
Mills, Inc., Dunbridge, O. 


Ridgeville, Ind.—The Ridgeville Grain Co. is 
building a feed house to store feeds, poultry 
supplies and other merchandise. The build- 
ing will be 20x120 ft., iron clad, metal roof, 
concrete floor and foundation. 


Silver Lake, Ind.—While unloading grain 
from the pit at the Silver Lake Elvtr., Aug. 8, 
the conveyor became jammed with too much 
grain, and the chain broke, damaging the belt 
and leg. Repairs were made at once. 


Malden, Ind.—The Morgan Township Farm- 
ers elevator is being improved with a new boot 
and drag among other things. A new McMillin 
Truck Hoist, a new lighting installation and a 
new Western Cleaner have been installed re- 
cently.—A.E.L. 

Gadsden (Lebanon R. F. D.), Ind.—Goodrich 
Bros. Co. is installing an additional 2-ton Kelly 
Duplex Mixer at its local plant to take care of 
the large increase in its ‘‘Good-Rich’”’ feed sales. 
The company recently enlarged its feed house 
and built a 6-ft. full length covered loading 
dock. 

South Whitley, Ind.—Thieves forced an en- 
trance thru a feed room door and then to the 
office of the Farmers Elvytr. Co. and chiseled 
the combination off the safe, but failed to gain 
entrance. The attempted robbery was discov- 
ered when the office was opened Monday morn- 
ing, July 31. 

Cambridge, Ind.—The Soya Corp. of America 
with headquarters in New York City and a 
plant at Hoboken, N. J., is considering the 
erection of a plant in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge. The company proposes to form a local 
corporation which would have among its direc- 
tors local business men. 

Amboy, Ind.—The Amboy Grain Co, is erect- 
ing a steel storage bin adjacent to its elevator, 
to be 26% ft. in diameter and 56% ft. high, with 
a 24,000-bu. capacity. It will be divided into 
four compartments, permitting storage of four 
different kinds of grain at one time. The con- 
crete foundation, 5 ft. deep, is already in. C. L. 
Aukerman is manager of the plant. 


IOWA 


Sibley, Ia.—A new office building for the 
Willey & Greig -FMlvtr. Co. has been completed. 

Essex, Ia.—An electrical damage in the John- 
son elevator early in July did some small dam- 
age. 

New Sharon, Ila.—The office and salesroom of 
the Peterson Grain Co, have been given a new 
coat of paint. 

Sioux City, Ia. 


Hugene Sullivan has been ap- 


pointed manager of the grain department of 
C. W. Britton Co. 

30de, Ia.—A new drive was installed on the 
leg for the Davenport Elvtr. Co. here by the 
Ton. Ibbersony Co, 

Astor, Ia.—The Astor Eilvtr. Co. has pur- 


chased a new corn sheller. W. R. Seburn is 
manager of the elevator. 

Mt. Ayr, Ayr Mill & Feed Co. re- 
cently installed a Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter & 


Grader with motor drive. 
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Ames, Ia.—The Ames Reliable Products Co. 


has renewed its charter. 


Terril, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
is building a new brick office. 

Belmond, Ia.—The Farmers Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a new 20-ton truck scale. 

Manson, Ia.—The Fred M. Davis Grain Co. 
and the Farmers Elvtr. Co. are giving their ele- 
vators a fresh coat of paint. 

George, Ia.—Thieves forced an entrance to 
the Locker Bros. elevator the night of July 31, 
leaving with about $5.50 in cash. 

Hawkeye, Ia.—Clifford Parker has been named 
assistant manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
elevator, succeeding Herman Smith. 

Archer, Ia.—The Archer Co-operative Grain 
Co. is erecting a feed house, 12x36 ft., adjoining 
its office, to be used for salt storage. 

Milan, Ia.—I. S. Kittleson, formerly of At- 
water, has been transferred by the Monarch 
Elvtr. Co. to its local elevator as manager. 

Seney, Ia.—The John Hartog Elevator is be- 
ing equipped with a new Howell Roller Bear- 
ing Boot, Atlas Rubber Covered Belting and 
Calumet Super Capacity Cups. 

Laurel, Ia.—The Laurel Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently voted to dissolve the stock company 
and to become a co-operative under the new 
name, Laurel Co-operative Co. 

McIntire, Ia.—Riley Sloan and N. E. Burke 
have purchased the old grain elevator and coal 
bins here and will continue the business of 
selling coal, small grains and feeds. 

Melcher, Ia.—The Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain 
Co. has built a new corn crib for ear corn 
storage. Other minor repairs were made at 
the plant. M. S. Leavengood is manager. 

Griswold, Ia.—The Hanson & Son elevator 
located near the Burlington stock yards has 
been sold to Wilfred Bates, extensive cattle 
feeder and farmer, who will use it for corn stor- 
age. 

Clinton, Ia.—F. E. Lyons, formerly manager 
of the Continental Grain Co.’s elevator at Ha- 
vana, Ill., has been made manager of the com- 
pany’s 100,000-bu. elevator nearing completion 
here. 

Aurora, Ja.—Thieves recently broke a window, 
gaining entrance to the W. A. Gibson elevator 


office. Their loot was a small amount of 
change.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 


Rock Rapids, Ia.—A complete driveway was 
built at the Quaker Oats Company’s elevator, 
replacing the old one, and new dump equipment 
was provided. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the 
contract, 

Remsen, Ia.—Thieves recently broke into the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s office, broke the 
dial off the safe and generally ransacked the 
building. They obtained nothing of value.—Art 
Torkelson, 

Indianola, Ia.—John Pickup, 47, former mana- 
ger of the Kent Elevator in Indianola, died July 
28, of a heart attack. Mr. Pickup, a Legion- 
naire, was former Post Commander at Indian- 
ola.—L. A. G. 

Merrill, Ia.—A new farmers co-operative ele- 
vator company is in process of formation here. 
W. H. Thompson, seec’y of the Omaha Bank for 
Co-operatives, is assisting in planning for a 
government loan. 

Inwood, Ia.—About 40 farmers attended a re- 
cent mass meeting held in the city hall to dis- 
cuss the need for a co-operative elevator here. 
Negotiations are under way to purchase suitable 
property already equipped for elevator opera- 
tion. 

Farragut, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operativve Co. 
will rebuild its elevator, the new structure to 
have about the same storage and shipping ca- 
pacity as the house that burned July 25. The 
company is taking in grain now at Riverton 
and Shenandoah. 

New London, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
office was ransacked recently by prowlers who 
gained entrance by prying open a window. A 
similar break-in occurred at the Farmers Union 


office here several nights before. Nothing of 
value was taken in either instance. 
Farmington, Ia.—Mr. Fotsch has completed 


a vitrified tile feed store, with sheet iron roof, 
on his farm east of here, in which he has in- 
stalled a hammermill and an electric feed mix- 
er. He will do custom grinding and will carry 
a full line of feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Monona, Ia.—Henry G. Reidel, 89, for 15 
years in the stock, grain and implement busi- 
BS a died at his home in Albion recently. 


J Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—The Hayes Co. will rebuild 
its elevator which was destroyed by fire re- 
cently as reported in the last issue of the Jour- 
nals. During construction grain will be handled 
for the company’s patrons east of here at the 
company’s New London plant and the west 
trade will be taken care of at Rome. 


Des Moines, Ia.—F, H. Kelley and associates 
have purchased the wholesale and retail feed 
business of Kent & Co. and will operate as 
Kelley Feeds, Inc. Mr. Kelley has been man- 
ager of the concern for the last three years. 
It has been operated as a branch of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Grain & Feed Co., of Musca- 
tine. 


Hardy, Ia.—The Hardy Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has purchased the Davenport Elvtr. Co.’s two 
elevators, feed house, office and other equip- 
ment, and will take possession Sept. 1. The 
new owner will operate the two elevators un- 
der the name of Farmers Elvtr. Co. Charles 
M. Helland is the manager of the Farmers 
company. 

Dows, Ia.—Work has started on the new ele- 
vator for the Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. 
Equipment for the new house includes Howell 
Boots and Heads, Atlas Rubber Covered Bucket 
Belting, Salem Ear Corn Cups, a Howell Direct 
Connected Geared Head Drive with 71%-h.p. mo- 
tor, a Western Chain Drag Feeder and distrib- 
utor system. Geo. Todd has the contract. 


Des Moines, Ia.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include Riley Grain Co., Desoto; Mel- 
bourne Elvtr. Co., Melbourne; Graham Feed 
Grain & Livestock Co., Wall Lake; Gaza Elvtr. 
Co., Gaza; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Templeton; Cox 
Grain Co., Tennant; Emmerson Grain Co., Em- 
merson; Moeller Grain Co., Grundy Center, Ia., 
and E. A. Brown Co., Luverne, Minn.—Ron 
Kennedy, sec’y. 


KANSAS 


Rexford, Kan.—Robert E. Eubank, 76, of Eu- 
bank-Osborn Co., identified with the Kansas 
grain trade for many years, died Aug. 17 after 
an extended illness. 

Satanta, Kan.—Earl Green, manager of the 
Security Elvtr. Co. elevator, had one of his 
hands severely injured in an auto accident 
southwest of Moscow recently. He was taken 
to a hospital in Dodge City. 

High winds damaged property of the follow- 
ing Kansas mill and elevator companies re- 
cently: Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co., Damar; 
Robinson Milling Co., Hill City; Morgenstern- 
Pyle Elvtr. Co., Pendennis; Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Stafford; Robinson Milling Co., Peno- 
kee, Kan. 


KENTUCKY 


Shelbyville, Ky.—High winds caused a small 
loss at the Climax Roller Mills July 11. 

Henderson, Ky.—W. C. Boyle reported a small 
property loss sustained as the result of high 
winds July 11. 

Louisville, Ky.—James Stepens Minary, 65, 
died of a heart attack Aug. 14 at his home, 
He was formerly in the hay and grain business 
at’St. Louis.—A. W. W. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky.—Smith’s Grove Roller Mill 
was destroyed by fire of undetermined origin the 
night of July 30. The blaze, which started in 
an upper story, spread rapidly. A large amount 
of grain burned and an adjacent granary was 
damaged. M. C. Roundtree was owner of the 
mill. 

Louisville, Ky.—Our warehouse on Kentucky 
State Fair Grounds was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday evening, July 29, during a thunder 


storm. It contained about 50 tons of hay and 
straw. Loss of building and contents was 
about $2,500, covered by insurance. — Henry 


Fruechtenicht. 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
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Louisville, Ky.—Loot of $431 was obtained by 
burglars who knocked the combination off the 
safe at the Checkerboard Feed Co. Aug. 12. 
Martin J. Bleemel, Fairmont, Ky., ass’t mana- 
ger, said the burglars disregarded $150 in 
checks. <A jimmy was fouud near a window 
through which the robbers gained entrance.— 
A. W. W. 


LOUISIANA 


Bogalusa, La.—The Rogers Grocery Co. has 
purchased the Bogalusa Grocery & Grain Co. 
which will be continued in the name of the for- 
mer concern. Frank Stollenwerck, manager of 
the Bogalusa plant, will be transferred to Sli- 
dell by the Lott Co., who has been operating the 
Bogalusa Grocery & Grain Co. Connie Rogers 
will continue as manager of the Rogers Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Ypsilanti, Mich.—Ypsilanti Farm Bureau re- 
cently installed a Sidney Electric Truck Dump. 


Centerville, Mich.—The Reynolds Co. hag in- 
stalled a new Sidney Combined Sheller and 
Cleaner. 


Port Huron, Mich.—A fire in the sack ware- 
house of the Michigan Elvtr. Exchange on Aug. 
13 was put out after considerable damage. 


Mount Clemens, Mich.—The Farmers Milling 
Co. will build a new warehouse at its plant on 
Grand Ave. Hugo Madaus is manager of the 
business. 


Detroit, Mich.—The storage shed of the Van- 
Ess & Schroeder flour and feed mill was dam- 
aged by fire July 30, started by faulty ignition 
in the company’s truck. 


Unionville, Mich.—A small blaze in the dehy- 
drating machinery of the Ireland Alfalfa Mill 
recently was extinguished by chemicals with 
practically no damage resulting. 


Williamston, Mich.—The Producers Elvtr. Co. 
and the Williamston Elvtr. Co., a co-operative 
organization, annonnced a net profit of $10,- 
050.34 earned in the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Joseph Glaser is manager of both elevators. 


Oxford, Mich.— The Oxford Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. recently has installed an under- 
ground, 6,000 gallon gas tank, an Erie Com- 
puting gas pump and an Erie Automatic air 
pump. ‘‘Unico”’ gas will be pumped for benefit 
of patrons. 


Stanton, Mich.—The Stanton Elvtr. Co. held 
its ninth annual picnic Aug. 4 at Clifford Lake, 
when over 3,000 persons were present. A full 
day’s program entertained the crowd both be- 
fore and after the picnic dinner spread at noon. 
Free popcorn was supplied all day. 


Holly, Mich.—The Holly Grain & Produce Co., 
operated under that name for the last 17 years, 
will sell its elevator and business, The deci- 
sion to do so was reached at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders held July 25 on which occa- 
sion a 6 per cent dividend was declared. F. J. 
Lahring is present manager of the elevator. 


MINNESOTA 


Doran, Minn.—Fire slightly damaged the 
Kent-Doran Grain elevator recently. 


Bird Island, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr.: Co. 
is considering the building of an elevator. 

East Grand Forks, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. sustained an electrical loss on Aug. 5. 

Hallock, Minn.—The Farmers Mutual Elvtr. 
Co. has amended its articles of incorporation. 


Barnesville, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has installed a new truck scale with 24x9-ft. 
platform. 


Comstock, Minn.—The Comstock Farmers Co- 
operative Hlvtr. Co. sustained an electrical dam- 
age on Aug. 3. 

Gary, Minn.—The Gary Grain Co. was sold to 
Cargill, Inc. Levi Natwick has been buyer at 
the Gary Grain Co. 

Atwater, Minn.--Leo Treese of Hawley, Minn., 
has succeeded I. 8. Kittleson as manager of the 
Monarch Elvtr. Co. elevator. 


Caledonia, Minn.—The P. W. Schlitz Elvtr. is 
installing a new 60-h.p. feed mill, with a grind- 
ing capacity of 8,000 lbs. per hour. 
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Wheaton, Minn.—The Monarch Elvtr. Co. is 
equipping its local station with a Howell Aero- 
Flex Telescoping Pneumatic Truck Lift. 


Murdock, Minn.—Magnus T. Helgeson, for- 
merly of Ashbury and Moose Island, has been 
named new manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 


Mankato, Minn.—The C. A. Nachbar Co. has 
installed a 10-bu. Richardson automatic scale 
at its local plant. Work was done by the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. 

Morris, Minn.—George McNally, formerly of 
Embden, N. D., has been named manager of the 
newly organized Morris Co-operative Elvtr. 
Ass’n’s elevator. 

Humboldt, Minn.—The Farmers Mutual Elvtr. 
Co. recently replaced its old dump equipment 
with a new Howell Aero-Flex Telescoping Pneu- 
matic Truck Lift. 


Hendricks, Minn.—George P. Sexauer & Son 
have given their elevators here, at Verdi and 
Ivanhoe, a new coat of aluminum paint. The 
T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Halstad, Minn.—Nearly 2,000,000 bus. of grain 
poured out on the ground when a wall of the 
Monarch elevator gave way. Loss was slight 
according to Emil Turing, manager. 


Sherack (Euclid p. o.), Minn.—The new Ta- 
bor Farmers Co-operativve Elvtr., organized 
under the F. S. A., has been opened here with 
Gordon Stuhr of Euclid as manager. 


Forada, Minn.—William Kosabud of Lankin, 
N. D., is new manager of the Osborne-McMil- 
lan elevator, succeeding Fred Cutz who is now 
in charge of an elevator at Olivia, Minn. 


Kennedy, Minn.—The new annex to the Mc- 
Cabe Bros. elevator under construction, is now 
receiving grain altho the building has not been 
completed, the iron sheathing yet to be finished. 


Crookston, Minn.—The Roe Grain Co. recently 
installed a complete new system of elevator 
cups and an aero-flex telescoping pneumatic 
truck lift. Paul K. Dudley is the manager of 
the elevator. 

Hayfield, Minn.—Virgil R. Peterson, an expe- 
rienced elevator man, formerly of Iona, is the 
new manager at the Hayfield Elvtr. Leonard 
Fossum, who has acted as manager since the 
resignation of Gus Bakke, will be second man. 
John Kruger has resigned. 

Shakopee, Minn.—The Rahr Malting Co. is 
erecting a new 8-tank storage unit adjoining 
its plant, to increase its grain storage capacity 
to a total of 1,000,000 bus. Each of the tanks 
will be 16 ft. in diameter and 128 ft. high. The 
addition is expected to be completed by Oct. 15. 


Mapleton, Minn.—Frank Bros. are improving 
their elevator with the installation of consider- 
able new machinery including a Howell Steel 
Boot, Atlas Rubber Covered Bucket Belting, 
Calumet Super Capacity Cups, and a 12-inch 
Howell Blower direct connected to a 10-h.p. 
motor. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Darlington Davenport has 


- resigned as manager of the local office of Thom- 


son & McKinnon and has been succeeded by 
Edwin J. Pierce. Mr. Davenport is now asso- 
ciated with Babcock, Rushton & Co., of Chi- 
cago, in their recently opened Minneapolis 
branch. 

Young America, Minn.—William Bartz has 
purchased the buildings of the Elevator Co. and 
took immediate possession. Mr. Bartz an- 
nounced that he would erect a feed mill on the 
premises in the near future. He will continue 
to handle stock feeds, flour and coal, as well 
as other items of that line. 

Ceylon, Minn.—Neal Bode is equipping his 
feed plant with a new 30-inch Diamond Attri- 
tion Mill, operated thru V-belt drive from a 
95-h.p. diesel engine. The larger unit will en- 
able Mr. Bode to increase his grinding capacity 
nearly 100 per cent. The mill and equipment 
were supplied by R. R. Howell Co. 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems. 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs. 
Write-for particulars, 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas Oity, Mo. 
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Royalton, Minn.—The Ahlbrecht Grain Co, 
elevator was leased for a year by Ted Welch 
of Minneapolis, from its owner, William Ahl- 
brecht. Mr. Welch, who is associated with 
Mr. Ahlbrecht in the ownership and operation 
of an elevator at Rice, has engaged Leo R. 
Kowitz as manager of the business here. 


Grand Rapids, Minn.—The Farm Buro Service 
Corp. took over the Pillsbury Milling Co. mill 
and business in Grand Rapids. Henry Vink, 
manager of the Farm Buro Service Corp. ware- 
house, will be manager of both places. The new 
management will handle only Pillsbury products 
in the Pillsbury building, which has been 
leased. 


Comstock, Minn.—The Comstock Farmers ele- 
vator was threatened by fire Aug. 16 when an 
electric motor in the cupola caught fire about 
4:30 a. m. Ernest Haarstad and Vernon Han- 
son, employes of the plant, were working all 
night, the elevator having received 130 loads 
of wheat Aug. 15, when they discovered the 
blaze. Thick dust from the grain brought 
acute danger of an explosion. Crawling into 
the cupola, the men began hauling buckets of 
water up by means of ropes, endeavoring to 
put out the smudge. Unable to do so, they 
hastily summoned help from Moorhead, 16 miles 
south. The Moorhead fire department, arriv- 
ing about 20 minutes later, soon had the fire 
out. E. M. Blilie, elevator manager, said the 
elevator contained 35,000 bus. of grain. 


DULUTH LETTER 


The Duluth Grain Commission Merchants 
Ass’n has become affiliated with other markets 
in the Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants.—F.G.C. 


P. N. Ness arrived in Duluth from Minne- 
apolis last week, representing the International 
Milling Co., to do the wheat buying and han- 
dling of shipping this fall.—F. G. C. 


R. F. Storch, Minneapolis, has returned home 
after spending several weeks this month, sub- 
stituting in the office of Hixon-Gannon Co., 
during the absence of F. C. Tenney, Duluth 
manager, attending an officers’ training camp. 
—F. G. C. 


R. S. Owens, of the Occident Terminal, divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co., was elected a 
director of the Duluth Board of Trade at a spe- 
cial election held July 26. Mr. Owens replaces 
the late Roland H. Tietze, the term of office 
expires in January, 1941.—F. G. C. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Washington, D. C., chief 
of the federal commodity exchange division, and 
J. B. Withers, Minneapolis, district representa- 
tive of the federal unit, were guests at a lunch- 
eon given by the Duluth Board of Trade, with 
Dr. Duvel giving a talk on administrative af- 
fairs and answering questions put to him by 
members.—F. G. C 


The McCabe Bros. Co. has moved its office 
from 507 to 707 Board of Trade building, for 
better lighted and larger quarters.—F. G. C. 


MISSOUR! 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Factory Funds, Inc., 
are the new owners of the Galesburg Mills, a 
soybean plant. 


La Monte, Mo.—The La Monte Mill & Grain 
Elvtr., owned by W. J. Morris, of Beaman, and 
operated by Jas. Crawford, together with its 
contents was destroyed by fire Aug. 7. 


Breckenridge, Mo.—We are installing a Blue 
Streak Hammer Mill at our Breckenridge plant. 
This will give us 5 hammer mills and we find 
them a valuable addition to our business, espe- 
cially during the quiet seasons.—H. H. Green 
Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Higginsville, Mo.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n include the following firms: 
Co., Alexandria; LaGrange Elvtr. Co., La- 
Grange; C. L. Weekes Grain Co., St. Joseph.— 
A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The dehydrating unit of 
the W. J. Small Hay & Grain Co., said to be 
the largest single dehydrating unit ever built, 
which was installed recently, is now in full 
operation. The big dehydrator has a daily 
capacity of more than 50 tons of alfalfa meal 
and a smaller one has sufficient capacity to 
bring the output of the plant to 75 tons a day. 


Mexico, Mo.—The Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n 
of Missouri will hold its 1940 state convention 
here. Officers of the Ass’n were here recently 
at the invitation of the Mexico Civic Club, 
which urged Mexico as the convention city for 
next year. W. W. Pollock, of the Pollock Mill 
& Elvtr. Co., entertained the visitors at lunch 
at the Hotel Hoxsey. May 23 was set for the 
convention to be held at the Hoxsey and Ben 
Bolt Hotels. The visitors, accompanied by their 
wives, included Forrest Lipscomb of Spring- 
field, pres.; Guy Good, Centertown, vice-pres.; 
and A. H. Meinershagen of Higginsville, sec’y- 
treas.—P. J. P. 


Aurora, Mo.—Payment of back wages totaling 
$118,000 and reinstatement to their jobs is 
sought by 47 former employes of the Majestic 
Milling Co., whose plant burned July 26 with a 
loss running to many thousands of dollars, in 
a petition filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The claims are the result of labor 
trouble several years ago-which have not been 
settled. Officials of the mill have not deter- 
mined whether it will be rebuilt. A conference 
of a citizen’s com’ite with union representatives 
was held following the fire toward a compro- 
mise settlement of the claims, hoping the mill 
will be rebuilt.—P. J. P. 


STANDARD FOR 0 YEARS 


Every item in the extensive GERBER LINE of grain 
elevator equipment has quality built into it. This quality 
added to its dependability and durability has made this 
line standard equipment for 50 years, and assures you 
efficient and economical service over a long period. 
Gerber Spouting, long preferred by the trade, is manu- 
Insist on aad 


factured from specially tempered steel. 
get GERBER PRODUCTS. 


J. J. GERBER SHEET METAL WORKS 


ra tecerreceeccsrstorcs eosecscososcosearsess! 


WORKING FLOOR 


The Gerber 
No. 2 Distributor Spout 


Write today 
for a 
free catalog 
H 1 - 1939 


518 S. 3rd St. 
Minneapolis 


Sharp Elvtr. ; 
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MONTANA 


Reedpoint, Mont.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. 
has purchased the local elevator. 


Columbus, Mont.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. has 
purchased the local Cargill elevator. 


Moulton, Mont.—The Greely Elvtr. Co. sus- 
tained a small property loss as the result of 
high winds June 23. 


Oswego, Mont.—The Smith-Tyler Co. reported 
a small property loss incurred as the result of 
high winds in July. 


Cascade, Mont.—The plant of the Cascade 
Milling & Elvtr. Co., idle for several years, is 
to be reopened. A group of Great Falls men are 
reported to be interested in the new venture. 
L. E. Sanders is superintending preparations 
for opening the mill. He was formerly with the 
Wiedeman Milling Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Walthill, Neb.—The J. J. Mullaney & Son 
Co.’s elevator has been repaired and repainted. 


Kimball, Neb.—The motor of an air com- 
pressor at the Kimball Mill & Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
tor was damaged by fire recently. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Cargill, Inc., 10,000,000 bu. 
elevator, undergoing repairs, is expected to be 
ready for operations this fall. 


Bertrand, Neb.—Thieves tried unsuccessfully 
to batter their way into the safe in the office of 
the Yowell Grain Co., the night of Aug. 19. 


Wausa, Neb.—The Farmers Union has erect- 
ed a large neon sign with ‘‘Gas” in large let- 
ters, having installed a filling station recently. 


Tobias, Neb.—The Barstow Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a new 20-ton scale with 28 ft. long plat- 
form. Henry Clark is manager of the elevator. 


Lexington, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
opened its plant after having had it closed for 
some time. The new manager is J. O. Garner 
of Gibbon. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion decided July 7 that grain stored in ware- 
houses will be taxable in the county in which 
the owner lives. 


Rushville, Neb.—The newly organized Farm- 
ers Co-operative Grain & Supply Ass’n will 
handle its storage grain shipments for this sea- 
son thru the W. H. Wolvington elevator. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Grain Exchange is 
making a survey of trucking activities in this 
territory with a view to obtaining a reduction 
in rail rates on grain. Grain men are urged to 
write John A. Kuhn, traffic manager, to what 
extent grain is being handled by trucks in their 
territory. 


Ravenna, Neb.—R. E. Darrow will open a feed 
mixing and grinding plant here in the near 
future. The plant will be located in the old 
bottling works building. Complete feed grind- 
ing and mixing equipment will be installed 
there. The feeds are expected to be marketed 
under the trade name, ‘‘Red Arrow.” 


Omaha, Neb.—Falling 110 ft. off the top of one 
of the bins of the Allied Mills, Inec., elevator un- 
der construction here, Leo J. Hamilton, 45, con- 
struction worker, was killed instantly at noon 
Aug. 17. The rope Hamilt6n was maneuvering 
slipped on the bolt to which it was tied to the 
form; the sudden slack whipped it around the 
man’s feet; the other rope to the form, which 
Higgins was handling, broke from the weight 
thrown against it and the form fell free, drag- 
ging Hamilton with it. : 


NEW JERSEY 


McKee City, N. J.—McKee City Farmers Ex- 
change recently installed a Kelly Duplex Mag- 
netic Separator. 


Vineland, N. J.—The Jacob Rubinoff Co. re- 
cently let the contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
for construction of a large feed mill, to be built 
adjacent to the mill it now operates. This will 
be a complete mill unit consisting of 31 bins, 
seven legs and several machines. 


NEW YORK 


Pittsford, N. Y.—The Victor Flour Mills has 
constructed a modern granary. 
Hornell, N. Y.—M. F. Smith & Son reported a 


small loss at their plant caused by recent high 
winds. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Albany, N. Y.—The Co-operative G.L.F, Mills, 
Ine., sustained a small damage to stock from 
fire on Aug. 5. 


Oneonta, N. Y.—John S. Lauren, 68, president 
and treasurer of the Oneonta Feed & Grain Ex- 
change, died at his home here June 9. 


Albion, N. Y.—A small amount of damage 
was incurred at the Woods & Sprague Milling 
Co.’s plant Aug. 5 when some new burlap bags 
stored there caught fire. 


New York, N. Y.—The 1,500,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator ‘“‘A”’ of the New York Central Railroad is 
being demolished. The work, which has been 
going on since last May, is expected to be com- 
pleted by October. Officials of the railroad 
said that in recent years business had fallen off 
until it reached a point where the building 
wasn’t worth maintaining, as the small grain 
shipments handled there could be taken care of 
at other elevators in Weehawken, N. J. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—vVerity Mills, Inc., is remod- 
eling the four-story building recently purchased 
from the Buffalo Waste Paper Co., possession 
of which was taken July 1, and will operate its 
business there. A. H. Kellogg Clark, a director 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is president 
of the feed company and William C. Affeld, 
for 26 years with Albert Dickinson & Co., Chi-« 
cago, and part of the time manager of that 
company’s Minneapolis office, is the vice-presi-+ 
dent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—When grain shovelers em- 
ployed at the state-owned grain elevator at 
Oswego failed to report for work Aug. 7 after 
demanding higher wages, a state maintenance 
erew from Syracuse was sent to finish the job 
of unloading wheat and rye from a lake steam- 
er. It is said the men are demanding a $2.50 
per 1,000 bus. shoveling charge in place of the 
regular state wage of 50c an hour. Buffalo 
grain interests have claimed that lower wage 
rates as well as lower elevation charges at 
the state owned elevator have attracted cargoes 
of grain that otherwise would have been sent to 
Buffalo. 


Oswego, N. Y.—The Oswego Soybean Products 
Corp. has been chartered and plans are being 
made for the establishment of a soybean proc- 
sessing plant in this city in the brick warehouse 
building of the former Oswego starch factory. 
The building was acauired by Stewart F. Orms- 
by of Belleville, head of the corporation, early 
in the year. Remodeling of the building and 
the installation of equipment will begin the lat- 
ter part of this month. The plant is expected 
to be ready for operation about Nov. 1. There 
will be six expellers in the processing equip- 
ment, expected to have a processing capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus. annually. The corporation has 
a capital of $99,000 divided into shares each of 
$10 par value. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lansford, N. D.—The B. J. Wolf Elvtr. has 
installed a new Fairbanks scale. 

MeVille, N. D.—Harold Hefta is the new man- 
ager of the Equity Elvtr. & Trading Co. 

Lankin, N. D.—The newly organized Farmers 
Union Marketing Co-operative has purchased 
the Ruzicka elevator. 

Edgeley, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co., new- 
ly organized, is negotiating for the purchase of 
an elevator and coal equipment. 

Omemee, N. D,— The Osborne McMillan 
Elvtr. Co. has installed a new scale and made 
other general repairs on its elevator. 

Barton, N. D.—The International Elvtr. Co. 
has taken over the Imperial Elvtr. here which 
they plan to use for storage purposes. 

Northwood, N. D.—William L. Lee is now 
manager of the Northwood Equity Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, G. H. Hanson having resigned. 

Fonda, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently purchased the Osborne-McMillan elevator 
that is located near the Farmers’ elevator. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Hettinger, N. D.—Chril Mazachek has suc- 
ceeded J. J. Brucher as manager of the Het- 
tinger Co-operative Equity Exchange elevator. 


Carpio, N. D.—The Woodworth Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator is being repaired and repainted. Glen 
Parkins, formerly of Granville, is the new man- 
ager. 


Beulah, N. D.—Ben McCloskey, former mana- 
ger of the Wing Farmers Co-operative <Ass’n, 
is now the manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator. 


Thorne, N. D.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. of 
Thorne has purchased the Andrews Grain Co. 
elevator and will operate it with Max Marcil 
as Manager. 


Hatton, N. D.—A new 20-ton scale, fitted with 
Strong-Scott Air Dump was installed in the 
elevator for the Hatton Farmers Elvtr, Co. by 
the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Monango, N. D.—C. R. Bietz, manager of the 
Osborne & MeMillan Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at 
Fessenden, has been transferred by the com- 
pany to its local station. 


Gardner, N. D.—New boot tanks have been 
installed at the Gardner Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
plant and other general repairs have been made 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Hazelton, N. D.—Lloyd Gregory, of Bismarck, 
has been employed to fill the vacancy made by 
the transfer of Edward Opp, assistant at the 
Occident elevator, to Antelope. 

Langdon, N. D.—The Langdon Grain Co. has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $48,000; incor- 
porators, Ole S. Johnson, Perey J. Eykyn and 
George M. Price, all of Langdon. 

Rugby, N. D.—A new driveway has been built 
at the Imperial Elvtr. Co.’s elevator and a new 
platform scale and an extra conveyor have been 


installed. L. A. Harvey is manager of the 
plant. 
Grafton, N. D.—Work has been started on 


construction of an annex to the National Elvtr., 
to be located west of the elevator. It will be 
28x30 ft., and 75 ft. high. Work is in charge 
of the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Leyden, N. D.—George Urlaub, farmer near 
here, was named agent for the Imperial Elvtr. 
Co. to succeed EK. M. Loveland, who has gone 
to Langdon where he will operate the newly or- 
ganized Farmers elevator. 


Fordville, N. D.—The Fordville Co-op. Mar- 
keting Ass’n has placed an order with R. R. 
Howell Co. for a Columbian Steel Grain Tank 
of 14,000 bus. capacity, giving it additional stor- 
age which was badly needed. 


Antelope, N. D.—Edward Opp, assistant man- 
ager at the Occident elevator at Hazelton for 
the last two years, has been transferred to the 
company’s local elevator which has been re- 
opened after having been closed for some time. 


Wahpeton, N. D.—When debris of the Mon- 
arch Elvtr. which burned recently is cleared 
away, another elevator will be erected on the 
site according to E. B. Murphy, manager. The 
new plant will be larger than the old one and 
modern in every detail. 


Langdon, N. D.—The Farmers Union Copera- 
tive elevator has opened for business with E. 
M. Loveland, formerly of Leyden, as manager. 
The company recently bot the elevator from the 
former farmers’ stockholding company and is 
made up of farmers of the Langdon vicinity. 
The deal was promoted and partially financed 
by the Farm Security Administration. The 
elevator is being repaired extensively. 


Knox, N. D.—A new elevator company opened 
for business recently in the old Farmers ele- 
vator, and will be known as the Farmers Un- 
ion Elvtr. Co. It is a co-operative organization 


whose officers are John Gaffarey, pres.; Jack 
Wolfe, vice pres.; John Messetrsmith, sec’y; 
Simon Mears and George Hrabe, directors. The 


property is at present the property of the gov- 
ernment but the new organization hopes to pur- 
chase the plant in the near future. The com- 
pany will buy and sell grain, grind feed and 
handle coal, 
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OO late - as usual. Russia 

waited months for -America 
to act - say something - indi- 
cate - what she would do in 
case of world war. But - we 
dilly-dallied - living in a fool’s 
Paradise - alien and native 
communists and pacifists in 
control. Roosevelt with a dozen 
words could have kept Russia 
out of saber rattling Axis. He 
had the courage — but not the 
backing. Did Congress shirk its 
duty? Did we the people shirk 


ours? 


LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


Devils Lake, N. D.—The Darby elevator has 
been reopened with Ray Weed as manager. 


Michigan, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co., or- 
ganized here thru loans from the federal gov- 
ernment, recently purchased an elevator of 
John 8. Aker, taking charge July 1. 


Fessenden, N. D.—The Minnekota Elvtr. Co, 
and the Osborne & MeMillan Elvtr. Co. have 
consolidated their local business with Fred W, 
Jesson as manager of both houses. The Os- 
borne & McMillan Elytr. Co. closed its house 
here several weeks ago. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n has undertaken a series of meetings to 
be held at New England, Dickinson, Bismarck, 
Washburn, Minot, Williston, Devils Lake, Fargo, 
Grand Forks, Grafton and Jamestown for the 
purpose of acquainting the trade with, current 
and complicated difficulties of operating a eeun- 
try warehouse at this particular time. 


Simcoe, N. D.—The property of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. has been taken over by 
the North Dakota State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, as trustee for holders of warehouse 
tickets, and the district court of Burleigh 
County is to decide whether the tickets are to 
be made good by the surety bonding companies, 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation, the 
Farmers National WarehouseyCorporation or the 
Farm Credit Administration. John Kvame, who 
stored grain in the elevator in 1928 and 1929, 
has never been paid. 


LaMoure, N. D.—The newly organiged Farm- 
ers Union Elvtr. Co. formally opened for busi- 
ness July 22, with ‘‘open house’”’ inspection of 
its elevator and the giving of several prizes. 
following a program of music and short talks. 
In the evening a program was given ‘at the La- 
Moure Community Building. J. J. Johnson is 
president of the elevator company and presided 
on the occasion. H. J. Mitchell, former locat 
agent of the Andrews Grain Co., whose elevator. 
the Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. purchased, has 
been retained as manager. 


Harvey, N. D.—L. H. Palmer, of Maddock, 
has purchased the Harvey Farmers, D. Raugust 
and Harvey Grain Co. elevators, all three to be 
operated under one management. F. F. Bayer, 
who has had charge of the Harvey Grain Co. 
elevator, has been appointed manager and Walt 
Stafford ass’t manager. Offices will be main- 
tained at the former Farmers elevator and 
cash grain will be purchased at this place. 
The Raugust and Harvey Grain Co. elevators 
will be used for storage of grain. The new 
firm will be known as the Harvey Farmers Ele= 
vator, 
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Atwater, O.—The Portage County Farmers 
Co-operative Elytr. Co. has been dissolved. 

Westville, O.—Westville Grain & Stock Co. 
recently installed a new Sidney Vertical Mixer. 


Washington C. H., O.—A small fire in the 
drier building of the Gwinn Elvtrs. Aug 4 caused 
a slight loss. 

Chatfield, O.—Farmers Exchange Co. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter & Grader 
with motor drive. 

Covington, O.—The Sugar Grove Mills sus- 
tained a small loss on July 28 from an ex- 
posure fire in a barn. 


Piqua, O.—G. A. Holland recently purchased 
a hammermill, mixer, sheller and cleaner from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Bellevue, O.—Jesse Buckingham, local grain 
elevator operator, has been nominated as the 
Republican candidate for mayor. 


Ft. Jennings, O.—Arnold H. Raabe, sole owner 
of grain elevators in Ottawa, Vaughnsville, Ri- 
mer, Cloverdale and Ft. Jennings, died recently. 


MeGuffey, O.—The McGuffey Elvtr. has in- 
stalled a revolving screen corn cleaner re- 
cently purchased from the Sidney Grain Machry. 
Co. 

Tippecanoe City, O.—Hervey W. Putter- 
baugh, 59, employed as a grain dealer with the 
Detrick Grain & Mercantile Co., died Aug. 4 
at Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, where he had 
undergone an operation. 


Hamilton, O.—Farm Service Stores purchased 
new equipment, including crusher, Ajax Ham- 
mermill, elevator, scalper, electric motors and 
drives, and bootsheller, all furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Williamstown, O.—Carl Kliesch, proprietor of 
the Williamstown Farmers Exchange, was se- 
riously injured the afternoon of July 29 when 
his automobile hit a truck on route 224 east 
of Findlay. He received a deep scalp wound, 
fractured left hand, and chest injury and was 
taken to the Fostoria hospital for treatment. 


Mount Vernon, O.—A new soybean processing 
plant is being built on State Route 3 near here, 
to be placed in operation within the next few 
months by Dr. Harry W. Miller and his son, 
Harry W. Miller, Jr., soybean nutrition experts. 
The processing plant they operated in China 
was destroyed by bombs and the younger Mr. 
Miller returned to this country to establish 
the business here. Dr. Miller, who was head of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Hospital in Shang- 
hai for fourteen years, remained in China 
until the hospital was turned into a base for 
refugees. He now is head of the Mount Ver- 
non Hospital-Sanitarium. The factory is being 
built on a 147-acre farm. 


Russell Grain Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


Oak Harbor. O.—W. S. Bricker, recently 
elected 1st vice-pres. of the National Hay 
Ass’n, who became ill during a closing business 
session held during the conference of the Ass’n 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., recently, has recovered 
sufficiently to resume his duties as manager 
of the Oak Harbor Co-operative Co. 


Fostoria, O.—The Northwestern Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n held its annual meeting 
Aug. 7 at the Fostoria Country Club. Golf and 
other sports were enjoyed during the afternoon 
and in the evening an interesting program of 
talks and music was presented. A round table 
discussion of the present condition of the wheat 
and oats crop in this area proved both interest- 
ing and instructive. Among the speakers were 
Mayor C. B. Shuman of Fostoria; E. T. Dickey, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Harry Holton, Toledo, whose 
subject was ‘‘White Elephants in Business’’; 
Clark Stimmel, Rudolph; and Ben W. Jenkins, 
Cleveland, who discussed the possibilities of the 
country grain dealer handling stock. Charles 
S. Latchaw was chairman of the occasion. 


Greenville, O.—The annual fall meeting and 
field day of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n to be held at the Greenville Country 
Club Sept. 19, promises an especially interesting 
and entertaining session. The talks during the 
morning session will be brief, most of the time 
to be given over to discussions by Ass’n mem- 
bers. Various officials will be present to give 
information that may be sought and to answer 
questions. John T. Brown, director of the 
Dept. of Agr.; Ray Leybourne, chief of the 
Feeds, Seeds & Fertilizer division; Mr, Van 
Schoit and Mr. Durra of the C.C.C. at Columbus, 
are expected to be there. The principal speaker 
will be E. A. Goubeaux, Sr., of the Citizens 
State Bank of Greenville. A cafeteria lunch 
will be served at 1 p. m. after which games 
and contests of various kinds will be enjoyed 
followed by the awarding of prizes. 


TOLEDO CETTER 

Cc. S. Coup, manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., is vacationing in Canada. 

Grain receipts continue in fair volume in the 
Toledo market with a total of 3,226 cars re- 
ceived during the month of July. 

Fred Mayer, honorary member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, celebrated his 7ist birthday 
Aug. 17. Fellow members held a luncheon in 
his honor. 

H. O. Barnthouse, Toledo, manager for Hul- 
burd, Warren & Chandler, has been confined to 
his home for the past several days with an 
eye infection. 

Toledo, O.—The Norris Grain Co. has acquired 
the East Side Iron Elvtr. Co. and the com- 
panies’ Produce Exchange building offices have 
been merged. The deal has been several years 
in the making. James Norris, head of the Nor- 
ris company, purchased the controlling interest 
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in the Toledo elevator from a local bank. The 
East Toledo elevator was opened in 1894 and 
has operated as a public grain elevator for the 
Toledo market for 44 years. Incorporated Sept. 
25, 1925, with a capital of $150,000, it was oper- 
ated by a group of Ohio grain dealers until nine 
years ago when it went under the bank’s con- 
trol. The absorption of the elevator by the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., consummated July 28, began in 
1932 when its operation was taken over by W. 
A. Boardman, sec’y-treas. of the elevator com- 
pany. There has been and will be no change in 
the operation policy Mr. Boardman stated. It 
will remain a public grain elevator. The local 
office also operates the B. & O. Elvtr. 


OKLAHOMA 


Stillwater, Okla.—Harold Goodholn has pur- 
chased the E. G. Schroeder Flour & Feed Co., 
taking possession Aug. 15. 

Vici, Okla.—The Vici Flour Mill is expected 
to be in operation some time in September. The 
machinery has been installed in the new build- 
ing. 

Chickasha, Okla.—The Farmers. Elvtr. Co. has 
reopened its elevator which has been closed for 
the last year. P. A. Cope of Lawton has been 
employed as manager. A hammer mill will be 
installed in the near future. 

Kingfisher, Okla.—Construction work on an 
extensive addition to the W. B. Johnston Grain 
Co. plant is expected to be completed about 
Sept. 1. The new 30x30 ft. frame and galvan- 
ized iron structure will have two stories above 
a full basement and will be equipped with ma- 
chinery for grinding and mixing feed and clean- 
ing, treating and grading seed. Glenn John- 
son, proprietor, plans to hold ‘‘open house” as 
soon as the work is finished. The plant will 
be operated on a custom grinding basis. 


Blackwell, Okla.—An agreement made some 
time ago between Blackwell Chamber of Com- 
merce executives and Reece McGee to the ef- 
fect that McGee would build a dehydration 
plant here, provided enough alfalfa acreage 
could be contracted was terminated Aug. 7 
with McGee’s approval of the acreage dedicated 
for the mill. Construction on the $40,000 plant 
will begin Feb. 1 and is to be completed within, 
60 to 90 days. The mill, operated by gas, will 
run 24 hrs. per day and will turn out 22 tons 
of leaf and stem meal each day. Additional 
units may be added from time to time if needed. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Harrington, Wash.—The Odessa Union Ware- 
house Co. has covered its local elevator with 
corrugated iron. 

Jantz (Marcellus p. o.), Wash. — Charles 
Stumpf, of Odessa, has opened the local ware- 
house for the harvest. 


Palouse, Wash.—The Palouse Grain Growers 
are improving their elevator with the installa- 
tion of a Howell Overhead Electric Truck Lift. 


Fairfield, Ida.—D. O. Reynolds and Carroll 
Stewart are building a grain elevator just west 
of the Camas Prairie Grain Growers’ building. 


Supplee (Withrow p.o.), Wash.—The Water- 
ville Union Grain Co. has completed its 60,000- 
bu. elevator, built to replace the elevator de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Moscow, Ida.—The Latah County Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., has opened its new 80,000-bu. grain 
elevator located 5 miles east of here. The main 
elevator contains three bulk storage bins. 


Vale, Ore.—Hill Bros. of Delta, Utah, are re- 
ported to be dickering for a site in this vicinity 
for the construction of a large alfalfa meal mill. 
Whether or not it will be located here is un- 
decided. 


Genesee, Ida.—The Genesee Union Warehouse 
Co. elevators have been newly painted. The 
underpinning supporting the bins was replaced 
with concrete footings and new heavier timbers 
and additional braces added. 


Seattle, Wash.—Thirty-two new members 
have been enrolled since June 1 by the Pacific 
Northwest Feed Ass’n, Ine. This membership 
drive is being handled very ably by Chairman 
Al Anderson.—J. G. Wilson, Mer. 


Kennewick, Wash.—The Grange Supply Co., 
destroyed by fire Aug. 10, will be rebuilt at 
once according to J. G. Swayze, manager. Feed 
grinding equipment and a stock of flour, feed, 
fertilizers and miscellaneous products were de- 
stroyed. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Longview, Wash.—The Continental Grain Co., 
operator of the elevators for the port of Long- 
view, is considering increasing the size of the 
plant and installation of new equipment which 
will include a movable marine leg according to 
S. A. McLean, manager. 


Mohler, Wash.—The Odessa Union Warehouse 
Co. recently leased a warehouse here and one 
at Lamona from the Milwaukee Grain Elvtr. 
Co. Another Mohler warehouse owned by the 
Milwaukee company has been leased to the 
Harrington Grain Growers. 


Yakima, Wash.—The Barnes Grain & Feed 
Co. warehouse on North First Ave. burned 
Aug. 14. Charles W. Steadman, sec’y of the 
company, estimated there was between $12,000 
and $15,000 worth of hay, grain and machinery 
in the warehouse.—F,. K. H. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—The Farmers Union Ware- 
house Co. elected J. A. Crumpacker, pres.; A. 
G. Greene, vice-pres.; Robert Thodt, sec’y; W. 
W. G. Mast, treas., and J. A. Crumpacker, A. 
G. Greene, W. R. G. Mast, W. D. Rickman and 
L. L. Kidwell, trustees.—F. K. H. 


Corral, Ida.—Work has started on the new 
20,000-bu. grain elevator for Harry Kunkel. Me- 
chanical equipment is being furnished by R. R. 
Howell Co. and includes boot, head, Atlas Rub- 
ber Covered Bucket Belting, Salem Cups, spiral 
conveyors and Howell Rope Drive. 


Kennewick, Wash.—The Farmers Exchange 
on Sept. 1 will move to its new location in the 
old Swift & Co. building which is being remod- 
eled for the purpose. Separate store and feed 
rooms have been built and new machinery is 
being installed including steam rolls for grain, 
a feed mixer, cleaner and grinder. 


Moscow, Ida.—The Mark P. Miller Milling 
Co.’s wooden engine house topping its 110-ft. 
eoncrete elevator was destroyed by fire Aug. 3, 
the flames originating from an overheated elec- 
tric motor. Loss was confined to the house and 
20-h.p. engine. Rebuilding the wooden house 
has already been completed. Harry Bush, man- 
ager, stated the fire in no way impaired the 
plant’s operations. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Frederick C. Brewer, retired 
gas company head and former Tacoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce president, was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co. 
by Superior Judge Robert E. Evans, Aug. 9 on 
the receivership petition filed by Merton Elliott, 
assignee of a $25,000 note from the National 
Bank of Washington. Elliott started the action 
two months ago but was restrained from further 
proceedings when J. Fred Kenworthy, president 
of the grain company, filed a petition in federal 
court to reorganize under section 77-B of the 
bankruptey act. This petition was thrown out 
of court Aug. 8 by Federal Judge Leon R. 
Yankwich, who held that it was not filed in good 
faith. On the witness stand before Superior 
Judge Evans Aug. 9, Kenworthy admitted his 
company had lost around $20,000 last year, tho 
he said it had made a profit of $1,500 in July. 


Belmont, Wash.—The new elevator of the 
Oakesdale Grain Growers, being built by James 
H. Taylor, is said to embody in its construc- 
tion design a 20-odd year engineering dream 
with up-to-date materials and methods, of its 
designer, Mr. Taylor. The 100,000-bu. elevator 
is designed to eliminate the contraction and 
-expansion of the old cribbed walls by internal 
interlocking of shiplap and steel rods thru the 
bins. The bins are surfaced with finished lum- 
ber, leaving no cracks or lodging in rough 
boards to hold grain. An automatic drainage 
feature has been provided, leaving no residue 
grains on side walls. Bins are easily accessible 
from below for sweeping out by means of a 
small vestibule entrance to the spout. The 
conveyors and machinery are on cement floor- 
ing in the basement, easily accessible for in- 
spection and cleaning. The structure is 104 
ft. high, with 55-ft. bins. The new type ele- 
vator is said to be cheaper, stronger and faster 
to build. The plant is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fayetteville, Pa.—Charles L. Biesecker has 
purchased the interest of Mrs. Eva F. Good, 
widow of Newton S. Good, and her son and two 
‘daughters in the East Fayetteville Elvtr. Co. 
Biesecker' and the late Newton Good purchased 
the elevator in partnership in 1924. Biesecker 
plans to continue to operate the elevator under 
its present name. 


Wellsboro, Pa.—The Frank L. Dunham mill 
was struck by lightning on Aug. 3, the loss 
being confined chiefly to water damage. 


Peckville, Pa.—Harry Roberts, 71, a feed and 
grain dealer here for the last 20 years, died 
suddenly July 29 following a heart attack. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Waldo O. Fehling, promi- 
nent local feed man, was injured seriously in 
an automobile accident near Middletown, Del., 
in which four other persons were killed; his 15 
year old son, Samuel Bell Dryden; Raymond 
Dryden, owner of the Dryden Milling Co. of 
Pocomoke, Md.; Mrs. Dryden and an employe 
of Mr. Dryden. The party was returning from 
the World Poultry Congress at Clevelend when 
the car swerved from the road and crashed 
into two trees. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Volga, S. D.—John Nichola Hymnes, pioneer 
grain buyer here, passed away July 19. 

Witten, S. D.—The Rosebud Grain Co.’s plant 
was badly damaged in a wind storm Aug. 9. 

Webster, S. D.—The Pacific Grain Elvtr. has 
been repaired, and the driveway made wider. 
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Colton, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
voted to change its organization to a co-opera- 
tive one. 

Lake Preston, S. D.—The Sexauer elevator 
was destroyed by fire recently. Joe Funk is 
local manager. 

Hammer, S. D.—The Farmers Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. is repairing its elevator, Jennings & Co. 
having the contract. 

Hurley, S. D.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. will 
install a modern feed mill as additional equip- 
ment at its elevator. 

Eagle Butte, S. D.—The Eagle Butte Co-op- 
erative Ass’n has reopened its grain elevator 
under the management of Henry J. Fischer. 

Sisseton, S. D.—A. O. Oyan, of Werner, N. D., 
has taken over the management of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative elevator in Sisseton, replac- 
ing Palmer Tuveng. 

Willow Lake, S. D.—Leonard Lasseson, man- 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., faces a charge 
of embezzling $7,000 from the elevator. He was 
arrested July 28 and bound over to circuit court 
on $10,000 bonds. Lasseson has been manager 
of the elevator for five years. 


12 Reasons Why the New 
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UTOMATIC SAMPLE 


SHOULD BE IN YOUR ELEVATOR 


1. The best and newest method of ob- 
taining truly representative samples 


of grain. 

2. Gives immediate knowledge as to 
what factors are in the grain run. 

3. Offers opportunity to obtain test 


weight before grain is spouted to car. 
4. Will eliminate set-backs on account 
of wrong mix. 
5. Gives accurate information on grain 
run for grade in the elevator. 


6. Provides an easy method of sampling 
stored grain for condition. 

7. Needs no watching while operating. 

8. Simple in design and easy to install. 

9. Cost is fraction of savings. 

10. Has been tested and tried, and found 
more accurate than any other method 
of sampling. 

11. Brings sample by gravity to any part 
of elevator or office as desired. 

12. Takes the guesswork out of loading 
boats or cars. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


HARRY B. OLSON 


Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meters, Official Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers, Scales, Weight-per-Bushel Testers, 
Sieves, Triers, Samplers, Germinators, etc. Write for Catalog. 


213 W. Wacker Dr. 
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Mahto, S. D.—The Mahto elevator, which has 
been closed for several years, was reopened 
recently under the management of H. C. Wag- 
oner. 


Selby, S. D.—Stockholders of the Selby Equity 
Exchange voted recently to purchase the Bag- 
ley elevator in Selby. Albert M. Hoven is 
manager of the elevator. 

Oldham, S. D.—Marvin C. Johnson, 47, own- 
er and operator of the elevator bearing his 
name and prominent business man here for 21 
years, died recently after a long illness. 


Eden, S. D.—Nick Deutsch has been named 
manager of the Miller Elvtr. Co. following the 
resignation of Swan Nelson. Mr. Nelson has 
moved to Montana where he will engage in the 
same business. 


McLaughlin, S. D.—The McLaughlin Equity 
Exchange has voted to reorganize under the 
co-operative laws and change the name to the 
Farmers Co-operative Ass’n. Funds will be 
borrowed from the F.S.A. to pay off indebted- 
ness of the old corporation. 

Scotland, S. D.—The Cargill Elvtr. Co. has 
purchased the Community elevator, which it 
has operated under lease for several years. In 
the fall extensive improvements are to be 
made; coal sheds are to be built and new feed 
grinding machinery installed. Albert Freitag 
is the manager. 


SOUTHEAST 


Sanford, N. C.—The Sanford Milling Co. 
property was damaged by high winds July 21. 
The loss was small. 

Dagsboro, Del.—A. R. Hudson Co. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer, ton ca- 
pacity with motor drive. 

Lillington, N. C.—The Broadway Roller Mills 
is constructing a new 100-bbl. capacity roller 
mill here, to be ready for operation Sept. 1. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Tex.—Effective Aug. 1, the corporate 
name of the Globe Fico Mfg. Co. was changed 
to Globe Mills, Inc. This change applies to the 


name of the company only—no other change.— 
Globe Mills, Ine. 


Dallas, Tex.—Ralph Strader, connected with 
grain concerns in Fort Worth for a number of 
years and lately engaged in business for him- 
self, has joined the organization of W. J. Law- 
ther Mills, taking the place vacated by J. D. 
Smith, traffic manager, who recently resigned 
to join the Burrus Feed Mills. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Fort Worth Elvtrs. 
& Warehousing Co. is planning to increase its 
storage capacity in Fort Worth 1,500,000 bus., 
according to an announcement made by G. E. 
Blewett, vice-pres. and general mgr. of the 
company. This additional storage is expected 
to be ready before the next crop starts to move. 


WISCONSIN 


Merrill, Wis.—Farmers Feed Store installed a 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with motor 
drive and also a Magnetic Separator. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Walter Vye, who has been 
manager of the local Cargill, Inc., office, has 
succeeded James Hessburg as manager of the 
grain department for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. here. Mr. Vye in turn is succeeded by 
Louis McClellan, his former assistant.—H.C.B. 


Madison, Wis.—An itinerant truckers’ bill 
which requires an annual license fee of $200 per 
truck has passed both houses of the Wisconsin 
state legislature. Other provisions of the meas- 
ure require the truck operator to post an insur- 
ance bond in the amount of $500, guaranteeing 
the payment of state taxes, plus $1,000 bond 
guaranteeing to protect the public against 
fraud. 


Wautoma, Wis.—The Old Grist Mill, operated 
for many years by Dahlke, Giese & Walker, 
recently underwent extensive improvements. 
Two new elevator legs with a 900-bu. per hr. 
eapacity, have been installed along with a new 
9-inch turn head; a hopper scale; one grain 
cleaner; an outside receiving hopper and three 
inside hoppers; one 9-inch screw conveyor 
about 35 ft. long connecting the new elevator 
to another; conveyor serving bins in the west 
end of mill. This equipment replaces two old 
grain cleaners and several small elevators. All 
machines are driven by individual motors. 


It will pay you to come to "Head- 
quarters for moisture testers” . 
no matter what your problem 
moisture analysis may be. 
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Here at Seedburo you may select 


Official Brown-Duvels and other 
testers, and you may have the sug- 
gestions of our testing experts 
who have been serving the grain — 
and seed trades since 1912. 


New Accuracy 
With the Steinlite 


The Steinlite . . . the newest de- 
velopment in electric moisture 
testers ... insures a higher degree 
of accuracy .. . permits many im- 
provements in the field of mositure 
testing. 
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Send for our new catalog describ- 
ing Moisture Testers and other 
grain and seed testing equipment. 


Testing Equipment in the World. Founded 1912 
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Fond du Lac, Wis.—Mail addressed to the 
Fond du Lac Milling Co. has been returned by 
the post office marked “‘unknown.” 

Greenville, Wis.—Fire at the Albert Schneider 
grist mill was discovered and extinguished Aug. 
12 before any damage resulted.—H.C.B. 

Merrill, Wis.—The Lincoln Mill offered free 
novelties for children Aug. 8 and 9 in connection 
with the Merrill County 4-H fair.—H.C.B. 


WYOMING 


Sundance, Wyo.—Mail addressed to L. A. 
Wilkerson, recent purchaser of the Butler 
Flour Mill, has been returned by the post office 
marked “unclaimed.” 


Would Have Protein Require- 
ment in Contract Wheat 


It has been suggested that a certain pre- 
mium be established for wheat containing 13 
per cent protein, with an increased premium 
for each percentage above 13 per cent. 

A member having made the suggestion to 
the directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade a special com’ite has been appointed 
to investigate the advisability of changing the 
rules of the Board to make protein a factor in 
delivery of contract wheat. é 

The territory tributary to Kansas City 
grows wheat varying in protein content and 
consequently in value. When no cognizance 
of the valuable protein is made a warehouse- 
man delivering out high protein wheat is 
giving away something; and a buyer on the 
other hand may have tendered to him a wheat 
low in protein. With a scale of premiums 
the crop will be deliverable at a fair value 
whatever its percentage may be. 


"Certificate Plan'' of Taxing 


Grain Purchases 


Different bills drafted by Senator Russell of 
Georgia, Senator Ellender of Louisiana for 
rice, Senator Wheeler of Montana for wheat, 
all employ the “certificate plan” endorsed by 
Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace and the Farm- 
ers Union. 

In the political presidential campaign of 1940 
the Washington burocracy is expected to go 
before the farmers with this new scheme of 
paying the farmers for submission to control. 

The farmer who complied with rules of the 
Washington burocracy in limiting acreage, etc., 
would receive from the Sec’y of Agriculture a 
certificate for the specified number of bushels 
of grain in his allotment. 


When the grain buyer buys the grain he will 
be required to pay the farmer for the certif- 
icate. The buyer, miller or other processor 
can not buy the grain without buying the 
certificate of the individual farmer. The price 
paid by the processor will be an amount over 
the market price that will assure the farmer of 
parity; and parity will vary with the cost of 
things the farmer buys. The buyer will pay 
the farmer an additional sum equal to the dif- 
ference between parity and the market price. 


No money will pass thru the treasury. 

The certificate plan was first mentioned to 
a congressional com’ite in 1929 by the Har- 
vard agricultural economist, Prof. John D. 
Black, and is supposed to have been originated 
earlier by an official in the agriculture de- 
partment. The department is now trying to 
work out methods by which it could be applied 
to wheat, cotton and rice. Soil conservation 
payments, which currently run about 500 mil- 
lion dollars annually, would be continued. The 
money from certificate sales would be in addi- 
tion to A.A.A. payments, 

Establishment of a co-operative pool under 
the supervision of the secretary for buying and ~ 
selling the certificates thru local banks is being 


studied as a means to simplify the proposed 
transactions. 
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Churchill, Man.—The freighters Went- 
worth and Troutpool arrived here for grain 
Aug. 14 to inaugurate the brief grain export 
season out of Hudson’s Bay. ‘ 

Washington, D. C.—Grain and_ grain 
products were loaded into 42,270 cars during 
the week ended Aug. 5, compared with 51,- 
514 cars during the like week a year ago, re- 
ports the Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The Muscatine City 
Council has adopted an ordinance making il- 
legal the parking of trucks on city streets or 
side streets with articles, property, or com- 
modities for sale. The ordinance is aimed at 
itinerants who use their trucks for sales coun- 
ters. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—After holding firm at 
134 cents a bushel during most of the summer, 
the lake vessel rate for carrying grain from 
Duluth to Buffalo is up to 2 cents in several 
charters. The rate was attributed to an im- 
proved ore trade rather than any immediate 
increase in grain shipments.—T. 


Muscatine, Ia—Notice has been issued to 
Muscatine’s two grain elevators, the McKee 
Grain & Feed Co., and the Mississippi Valley 
Grain Co., by the Muscatine City Council, to 
cease using the sewer at the foot of Sycamore 
street for loading and unloading purposes. 
Barges maneuvering into position to be loaded 
with grain have damaged a gate in the sewer, 
according to reports. 

Washington, D. C.—A recapitulation of 
the 1936 tax figures for motor vehicles showed 
that the income from special motor vehicle 
taxes for highway purposes was $1,233,866,000. 
This did not include federal automotive excise 
taxes other than gasoline, municipal fees and 
taxes, and personal property taxes, which would 


account for another $184,767,000—\National 
Highway Users’ Conference. 
Indianapolis, Ind—In a decision dated 


July 10, covering Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 4392, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found that “hay rates should not 
exceed column 32.5, carload minimum weight 
24,000 Ibs.,’ in Official Territory. This de- 
cision cancels out a proposed advance in hay 
rates, and effects a small reduction—Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y National Hay Ass’n. 

Washington, D. C.—Docketed as No. 
28300 is a general investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into all class rates 
of common carriers by rail or by water, or 
both, between points generally east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Docketed as No. 28310 is 
an investigation into and concerning descrip- 
tions, minima and ratings provided in the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification. 

The railroads have reduced their employes 
to the smallest number within 40 years or 
since 1899. Thes number of locomotives 
owned has declined 16.000 and the number of 
freight cars almost 600,000 during the last 
decade, and in consequence they now have 
the smallest number of locomotives within 
37 years, or since 1902, and the smallest num- 
ber of freight cars within 35 years, or since 
1904. There has been corresponding dete- 
rioration of all facilities. 


The failure of Congress to pass a new 
transportation act affords a striking illustra- 
tion of why the longest and worst depression 
in history still continues almost unabated. The 
railroads present one of the nation’s gravest 
and most important problems. Action on no 
other problem at the recent session of Congress 
was so imperatively demanded by the public 
interest. No other subject excepting perhaps pro- 
hibition has received so much discussion. Con- 
gress was in session eight months: broke all 
records with appropriations of 13 billion dol- 


lars; considered and legislated upon many 
matters of small importance; and then ad- 
journed without doing a thing about the great 
railroad problem which exists largely because 
of unsound and unfair government policies.— 
Railway Age. 


File Tariff Against Barge Grain 


The Central Freight Ass’n lines on Aug. 7 
filed amended tariffs, effective Sept. 15, under 
which grain from Illinois River points reaching 
Chicago by barge will not enjoy the reshipping 
or proportional rates from Chicago. 

Chicago warehousemen receiving the barge 
grain probably will find billing on which to 
move it out on the reshipping rate. If not, the 
barge grain can be moved out by lake. None 
of the barge grain is expected to move out of 
Chicago on the. higher rate. 

Thus, this barge grain will be without transit 
at Chicago, the same as grain shipped under 
the special rates granted by the railroads several 
months ago to meet the competition of the 
trucks and barges. 


Elevator Managers Ship Corn 
by Barge 


Maybe no one would admit that happiness 
reigns at country elevators located short dis- 
tances inland from waterway shipping points. 
But a close approximation of it can be achieved 
where the barge loading elevators and the in- 
land elevators co-operate for mutual benefit. 

A recent issue of the Winfield (la.) Beacon 
records: “Between 15,000 and 20,000 bus. of 
corn from this vicinity has been trucked to 
Muscatine within the past few weeks, man- 
agers of the two local elevators estimate. . : 
The corn is handled by the local elevators who 
buy it direct from the sheller and truck it to 
Muscatine where it is loaded upon Mississippi 
river barges.” 

Located at Winfield, up in the northeast 
corner of Henry county, is the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. and the Winfield Elevator & Supply 
Co. Receiving elevators located at Muscatine, 
less than 50 miles away, are the McKee Grain 
& Feed Co. and the Mississippi Valley Grain 
Co} 


Canal and River Transportation 
Is Costly 


Jas. E. Van Zandt, Congressman from Penn- 
sylvania, in an address before the House, said, 
in part: 

Let us compare waterway costs with the in- 
vestment in rail roadway. The average for a 
mile of rail roadway is about $61,000 for each 
mile of line. That includes the cost of sidings, 
yard tracks, and second, third, fourth, and other 
additional main tracks. Maintenance of track 
and structures averages $1,733 a year for each 
mile of line, less than half the cost of main- 
taining the channel of the Ohio River. 

And—do not overlook this fact—the total 
economic cost of doing the job on the railroads 
is less than it is on the rivers and canals—even 
when it is considered that, besides paying their 
own costs, the railroads pay taxes averaging 
more than $1,400 per mile of line each year. 


Go down the list of river “building” and the 
development, improvement, and maintenance of 
all the inland waterway projects in the country 
and you will find the same story in a slightly 
varying degree. The result will be the in- 
escapable conclusion that this so-called “cheap 
transportation” is a myth, a delusion, and a 
snare, and a fraud upon the American tax- 
payers. If the American taxpayers were getting 
their money’s worth, you would hear no protest 
from me, but the facts show they are not even 
getting a good run for their money, and there- 
fore I protest. 
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Barge Competing Rail Rates 
Suspended by I.C.C. 


Proposed tariffs that would have reduced ex- 
port rates on wheat, rye, oats, and barley from 
northern Illinois to New Orleans from 27c to 
2lc, and from central Illinois from 24c to 18c, 
have been suspended from Aug. 10 until Mar. 
10, 1940, by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Illinois Central railroad’s plea for the 
reductions pointed out that barge lines handled 
21,745,948 bus. of grain or a total of 14,497 
carloads, into New Orleans during the year 
ended June 30, 1939. In the same period all 
the railroads serving New Orleans hauled only 
1,564 carloads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
investigate the suspended rates. Supporting the 
proposed reductions are the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis and the Board of Trade 
of Cairo, Ill. Opposing them are the Central 
Freight Ass’n railroads, the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n, the Sioux 
City and Omaha grain exchanges, and eastern 
port groups. 


Demurrage Rules to Be 


Changed 


W. C. Kendall of the car service division of 
the Ass’n of American Railroads on Aug. 14 
announced that: 


Several of the Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards have from time to time suggested lib- 
eralization of one or the other of the provisions 
of demurrage and storage rules, with the 
thought that such liberalization would aid in 
holding or returning traffic to the rails and 
promote heavier loading. 


These and other such suggestions received 
from railroads, from individual shippers and 
receivers, from the N.I.T. League, etc., have 
been given the earnest consideration of the 
Comite on Demurrage and the Board people 
will be interested in knowing that certain rec- 
ommendations of that Com’ite for such liberal- 
ization were concurred in by the General 
Conr'ite, Operating-Transportation Division at 
a meeting on July 11. It is expected that 
these changes, outlined below, will become ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1939, 


Change Demurrage Rule 2 to allow 48 hours 
free time for partly unloading or partly reload- 
ing a car, thus automatically permitting such 
cars to be included in the average agreement. 

Eliminate Note 2 to Demurrage Rule 4-E, thus 
eliminating the charge of $1.10 for notification. 


Eliminate the word “refused’’ wherever it oc- 
curs in Note 1 to Demurrage Rule 4-E. This 
will have the effect of making this Note appli- 
cable only to cars “unclaimed.’’ 


Eliminate from Demurrage Rule 8-A-3 the 
provision which prevents any allowance for 
weather interference in connection with empty 
cars placed for loading under Rule 6. 


Eliminate the charge from Sundays and legal, 
holidays now made after the fourth day under 
the average agreement. 


In the interest of heavier loading, provide for 
72 hours free time for loading or unloading cars 
containing twice, or more than twice, the mini- 
mum weight prescribed by tariff. 


Reduce the penalty rate from $5.50 to $3.30. 


Increase the free storage time on l.c.l. freight 
from 4 to 5 days. 


Increase the free time for l.c.l. freight, hauled 
10 to 20 miles, from 5 to 10 days. 


Under the old rule, when an empty car was 
delivered to the shipper for loading or a loaded 
car was delivered to the receiver for unloading, 
the railroads allowed two days of free time 
for this work. If the loading or unloading was 
not completed in two days, the railroads allowed 
four additional days in which a regular demur- 
rage rate of $2.20 a day was charged. Start- 
ing with the seventh day, a $5.50 per day de- 
murrage was in effect. Under the new rule 
the penalty rate will be reduced from $5.50 to 
$3.30 a day. 
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Hatfield, Ore.—L. A. Dragger has a seed 
cleaning plant under construction here. 

Dayton, Wash.—A crested wheat grass 
seed cleaning plant has been built on the Tracy 
Lyman farm. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A seed store will be 
opened here Sept. 1 by the H. G. Hastings Co. 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Williams, Minn.—The Northern Farmers 
Co-operative Exchange has a new seed building 
under construction. 

Redmond, Ore.—A warehouse equipped 
with seed cleaning machinery is being erect- 
ed by J. E. Short. 

Ida Grove, la—Earl E. May Seed Co. has 
opened a permanent seed store here, placing 
Gaylen Hemphill in charge. 

Litchfield, Minn.—Nels Loven has sold the 
Loven Seed House to L. C. Wogensen, who 
has resigned his position as a high school 
teacher. 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Kelley-Western 
Seed Co. is moving one of its gravity cleaning 
machines from Idaho and is resetting it in its 
local plant. 

Maryville, Mo.—Fire that destroyed the 
Emma Lippman building Aug. 8, destroyed 
$2,500 worth of merchandise and fixtures in the 
Earl E. May branch seed store. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

St. John, Wash.—A seed separator and 
disc grader has been installed by L. C. Har- 
wood, custom miller, in his mill, to handle 
the increased crops of crested wheat grass 
and other field seeds. 

The Louisiana State University held a 
short course for seed dealers July 19 and 20, 
the first to be held in the state. It was de- 
cided to form a Louisiana State Seed Council 
to consist of representatives from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Louisiana Experimental 
Stations, Louisiana Extension Service, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and representatives 
from the seed industry. 

Avoca, N. Y.—Local seedsmen are to sup- 
ply seed of timothy, red top, alsike and al- 
falfa to farmers presenting orders issued by 
the Steuben County Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Ass’n to prevent a hay failure in 1940. 
A sufficient supply to reseed the 1939 seeding 
losses will be furnished, up to an amount 
equal to one-half of the soil building allow- 
ance of the individual farm. 


Davis, Cal—-Seed of Double Dwarf Milo 
38, a selection from Double Dwarf Yellow milo 
that is practically 100% resistent to pythium 
root rot, is now being distributed to California 
growers thru the Calapproved seed plan, an- 
nounce J. B. Kendrick and F. N. Briggs of 
the University of California. Resistant strains 
of Dwarf White and Heileman milo are being 
increased for distribution under the same plan. 
Pythium root rot is a serious disease in Cali- 
fornia milo fields, many acres being infested 
so thoroly with the fungus that common milo 
cannot be grown. : 
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Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
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Atlanta, Ga—The Cottongin Seed Co. has 
leased a 3-story building adjacent to its present 
location, into which it will soon move its stock 
and equipment. 

Henderson, Ky.—Sixty thousand pounds 
of rye grass will be distributed to Henderson 
county farmers for use as a cover crop dur- 
ing the winter months. In the past about 
50,000 acres of crop land in the county has 
been permitted to lie bare each winter, with 
the result that soil erosion losses have been 
heavy, according to H. R. Jackson, county 
agent. Farmers who use rye grass will earn 
soil building payments under the agricultural 
conservation program.—W.B.C. 


Perry, Ia—The Fazel Bros. are building a 
new corn elevator with a capacity of 51,000 
bus. There will be four concrete bins 20 
ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high, to be used 
for storage and drying of hybrid seed corn. 
The Weitz Const. Co. has the contract. The 
seed company will use the canning plant this 
fall at the close of the sweet corn pack. 
Two new drying fans will be installed there. 
These fans will be 20 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide and all seed corn will be processed 
with them. The plant will be in full opera- 
tion before Oct. 1. 


Spokane, Wash.—Many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of such seeds as alfalfa, sweet 
clover and grasses are planted in the great In- 
land Empire each year. A summary of the 
compliance by farms in the agricultural con- 
servation program shows that virtually 20,000 
acres were planted to such crops during the 
past year. Much of this seed is shipped in 
from other states, distance enough to make 
quite an increase in price for freight, and much 
of it is not adapted to our climatic conditions. 
Many noxious weeds have been introduced into 
this section by such shipments.—F. K. H. 

Merrill, Ore—The Merrill Mills Co. has 
been organized with $25,000 capital stock sub- 
scribed and held by the employes of the 
Deschutes Grain & Feed Co. of Redmond. Just 
completed is its new warehouse and seed clean- 
ing plant on the Great Northern tracks here. 
The two-story frame structure is 96x60 lille 
with a second-story structure 40x60 ft. which 
houses the seed cleaning machinery. C. E. 
Sharp, warehouse foreman for the Deschutes 
Grain & Seed Co. for the last 10 years, is man- 
ager; Eldon Cross of Halsey, Ore., is in charge 
of seed marketing. Installation of machinery 
to manufacture feeds is a contemplated addition 
for the future. 


Prepare for Federal Seed Act 


Seed ass’n officials and seed law enforcement 
officials gathered at Columbus, O., recently, for 
a conference on the Coffee Seed Bill, which 
was passed by Congress shortly before adjourn- 
ment, and was signed by President Roosevelt on 
Aug. 9, as reported elsewhere in this number. 

Purpose of the meeting was to draw un stand- 
ards for recommendation to Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, as essential to administration of 
the new law. 

In attendance at the conference were C. N. 
McIntyre, Columbus, seed expert in Ohio’s De- 
partment of Agriculture; W. A. Davidson, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C; and L. A. Moore, of the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, representing the 
Ass’n of Seed Analysts of North America ; 
Earl Page, St. Louis; A: W. Livingston, Co- 
lumbus, O., and Raymond Coulter, Detroit, 
ee representing the American Seed Trade 
ASSN. 
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Seed Dockage Inspection 


| Extended 


‘The seed dockage inspection service inaugu- 
rated by the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture last year 
for country-run timothy seed will be continued 
and will be extended this year to include coun- 
try-run sweet clover seed, it has been announced. 

Purpose of the service is to furnish on re- 
quest a certificate of dockage on country-run 
forage seeds, somewhat similar to a grain 1n- 
spection certificate, which can be used as a 
basis of settlement between shipper and re- 
ceiver, Samples are drawn by licensed sam- 
plers. : ; 

Seed dockage inspection offices, from which 
copies of the regulations and instructions that 
became effective Aug. 1, can be obtained, are: 
W. R. Kuehn, Room 113, Federal Office Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H. H. Whiteside, Room 
1103, New Post Office Building, Chicago, Ill. ; 
W. R. Crispin, 1513 Genesee St., Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. H. Hosterman, Hay, Feed & Seed 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


New Federal Seed Act 


The new Federal Seed Act, signed Aug. 9, 
1939, will become effective in 1940. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been charged with 
its administration. Dates and places of hear- 
ings to be held for considering regulations 
under the new act will be announced soon. 


The new law, which will supersede the Fed- 
eral Seed Act of 1912 (amended 1916 and 
1926), will control the quality of all imported 
agricultural seeds and vegetable seeds, and re- 
strict the importation of screenings and seeds 
containing noxious weed seeds. The inter- 
state provision of the law will require com- 
plete and correct labeling of seeds in interstate 
commerce. It further will restrict the move- 
ment of noxious weed seeds in interstate com- 
merce on the basis of the requirements of the 
states into which the seed is shipped. False 
advertising in interstate commerce is pro- 
hibited. 

Effective date of the law’s provisions as to 
imported seed and as to agricultural seeds in 
interstate commerce is Feb. 5, 1940. The 
effective date as to provisions involving vege- 
table seeds in interstate commerce is Aug. 9, 
1940. 

Practically all seed now shipped in interstate 
commerce and completely labeled in compliance 
with state seed laws, federal seed officials point 
out, will meet the requirements of the Federal 
Seed Act. Only those shippers of seed in 
interstate commerce who have not completely 
labeled such seed and those shippers who have 
not taken precaution to assure correct repre- 
sentations will find it necessary to alter their 
practices materially in order to comply with 
the new law. Particularly affected will be those 
who move seed directly to consumers by truck 
as well as those who move seed directly to 
consumers by other means of transportation as 
a result of mail orders. All such seed will be 
required, on the effective date of the law, to be 
completely and truthfully labeled. 


_ The act brings to a close the extensive con- 
sideration given to seed legislation during the 
past two years by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, State officials, American Seed Trade Ass’n 
and farm organizations. 


The seed legislation was considered care- 
fully to overcome the inadequacy of existing 
legislation. In order to do this it was neces- 
sary to impose restrictions that, unless care- 
fully considered, were apt to impose undue 
hardships on legitimate trade ?n seeds without 
the desired protection to the planter. It is 
believed the law will improve the quality of 
seed offered to the farmer for planting and 
also minimize unfair competition in the trade. 
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The interstate clause of the law will be adm:n- 
istered in cooperation with State officials. 

The Department, through the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, is now charged with the 
responsibility of promulgating regulations under 
the new act. The regulations will attempt to 
clarify the prov:sions of the law and indicate 
more specifically what the requirements will 
be. Before promulgation the regulations will 
be discussed at public hearings. . 


Seed Analysts Elect Porter 


The Official Seed Analysts Ass’n of North 
America concluded a 4-day convention at Madi- 
son, Wis., Aug. 4, with election of R. H. 
Porter, Ames, Ia., as president for the ensuing 
year. C. N. McIntyre, Columbus, O., was made 
vice president, and W. A. Davidson, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
was made sec’y. 

Meeting concurrently with the Official ass’n 
was the Commercial Seed Analysts Ass’n, 
which re-elected Betty Ransom Atwater, Los 
Angeles, Cal. president; Macy L. Spracher, 
Minneapolis, first vice president; Wells W. 
Oppel, Milwaukee, Wis., second vice president, 
and Fred Emmett, Toledo, O., sec’y-treasurer. 

Papers delivered during the four days of the 
convention covered a variety of subjects like 
law enforcement, testing of grass seeds, seed 
certification, purity analysis, vitality tests, uni- 
formity in germination testing, seed identifica- 
tion, and others. Material from the papers will 
be utilized in preparing a handbook covering 
seed testing. 

At the banquet the evening of Aug. 2, L. A. 
Stone, former Wisconsin State Seed Analyst, 
was voted an honorary life membership in the 
Official ass’n he helped organize, in recognition 
of his 35 years of service. Emma F. Sirine, 
formerly of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was similarly honored. 


Wintex, a Superior Barley 


P. B. Dunkle, of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion at Denton, says: In type of growth, Wintex 
is intermediate between true winter, like Ten- 
nessee ‘Winter, and true spring, like Coast or 
Stavropol. It is not quite as winter hardy as 
Tennessee Winter, but the slight difference 1s 
of no practical value since we never have had 
a freeze that killed Wintex and did not also 
kill Tennessee Winter. Wintex makes con- 
siderably more fall growth and an earlier spring 
growth than Tennessee Winter. It also has a 
stiffer straw, a shorter, more compact head, 
and a larger grain of higher test weight. The 
average yield of fall-sown Wintex is consider- 
ably higher than that of any other variety in 
our tests. When spring sown, the average yield 
is equal to that of the best true spring varieties. 
This ability to produce well from both fall 
and spring planting is quite an advantage in 
this territory, inasmuch as replanting winter 
killed barley would not result in mixture. Also, 
there is no reason for the farmer importing 
spring varieties and thus increasing the hazards 
of varietal mixing. 4 

A. D. Jackson of College Station reports that 
this improved barley is now only in the initial 
stage of seed increase for distribution to farm- 
ers. Our station records show ten bushels 
planted to Wintex at the Chillicothe Station 
last fall and 6 acres on the Denton Station. A 
neighboring farm near Denton has 12 acres and 
a number of farmers have planted from two to 
eight bushels. Their combined plantings should 
give a very good start in a seed supply for 
next season. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Admission of Imported Seed 


Effective June 14 importers may receive seed 
by giving bond for redelivery on demand, as 
provided in the following amendment to the 
Federal Seed Act: 


Regulation 7—Examination of Seeds—Deliv- 
ery in Bond. After samples of seed offered for 
importation into the United States from any 
foreign country have been drawn, such seed 
shall be admitted into the commerce of the 
United States only after the seed has been 
found to be neither adulterated nor unfit for 
seeding purposes within the meaning of the 
act and to have been colored as required by 
regulation 8: Provided, however, that if each 
and every container of such seed bears a suffi- 
cient mark of identification, collectors of cus- 
toms may deliver to consignee shipments which 
have been sampled, pending examination and 
decision in the matter, upon the execution on 
the appropriate form of a customs single-entry 
or term bond, containing a condition for the 
redelivery of the seed, or any part thereof, upon 
demand of the collector of customs at any time, 
in such amount as is prescribed for such bonds 
in the customs regulations in force on the date 
of entry. Prior to being so admitted, the seed 
shall be kept intact and not tampered with in 
any way, or removed from the containers ex- 
cept under supervision as provided by regula- 
tion. The bond shall be filed with the collec- 
tor of customs, who, in case of default, shall 
take appropriate action to effect the collection 
of liquidated damages equal to the invoice value 
of the entire shipment, plus the estimated 
duties thereon, if any. 


Drying Seed Corn 


Studies made by Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station during the drying of 
nine lots of seed corn by the bin method in- 
dicate that an actual air volume entering the 
bins of from 30 to 35 cubic feet per minute per 
square foot of bin floor area gave as rapid 
drying as larger volumes. During the nine 
tests, actual air volumes entering the bins of 
from 21.5 to 75 cubic feet per minute per square 
foot of bin floor area were used. No advantage 
was found in actual air volumes of over 35 
cubic feet with corn up to 8.5 feet deep in the 
bin. The resulting resistance pressures aver- 
aged .15 inch water gauge at 35 cubic feet as 
compared to .64 inch when 75 cubic feet of 
air were used. By reducing the volume of air 
used, the power requirement of the fan and 
the volume of air to be heated were materially 
reduced. When the lower air volumes were 
used, the relative humidity of the discharge 
air was somewhat higher, making any recircu- 
lation of the air questionable. The tempera- 
ture of the air entering the bin was held as 
close as possible to 110° F. 

This year’s results indicate that the main 
function of the air movement is to distribute 
the heat thru the corn and to remove the mois- 
ture liberated from the ears of corn by the 
heat. The air volume should be sufficient to 
remove the available moisture and to prevent 
an excessive temperature drop of the air while 
passing thru the drier. 

A series of 150 samples of 25 ears each or 
a total of 3,750 ears of corn were dried at 
temperatures ranging from 100° F. to 140° F. 
by 10° F. intervals. After the corn was dried, 
each ear was tested by the rag doll method and 
the per cent of germination, per cent of weak 
and the per cent of diseased kernels recorded. 
Composite samples from each of the 150 lots 
were also germinated in the greenhouse. 

The results of this year’s work indicate that 
110° F. is the maximum safe drying tempera- 
ture which can be generally recommended. The 
data show that the higher the moisture con- 
tent of the corn when it is placed in the drier 
the more susceptible it is to heat damaging the 
germination. If further tests concur with this 
year’s results, it may be possible to increase the 
drying temperatures somewhat later in the dry- 
ing season as the moisture content of the corn 
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coming to the drier becomes lower and by so 
doing materially increase the rate of drying. 


Rejection of Seed Bids by AAA 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced Aug. 17 that bids in response to a 
recent advertisement for the purchase of 5,912,- 
000 pounds of hairy vetch and Austrian winter 
pea seed have been rejected because the prices 
bid were considered too high. 

Except for one bid on a small quantity of 
seed, bids ranged in prices from $5.225 to $5.90 
per hundred pounds for peas, delivered at local 
points in the Southeastern States, and $10.10 
to $16.00 per hundred pounds for vetch. 

The rejected bids covered seed which would 
have been furnished to fariners in the South 
and Southeast in lieu of payments under the 
1939 Agricultural Conservation Program. The 
purpose of the proposed seed purchase project 
—similar to the experiment carried out last 
year—was to increase the use of winter legumes 
in the Southern and Southeastern States, where 
land is subject to severe leaching and erosion. 
Such seeds would have been used principally 
by producers unable to purchase the seed other- 
wise or by producers in territory where the 
growing of these crops heretofore has not been 
a common practice. 

State committees in the States where these 
seeds would have been furnished have been 
advised that they will not be available this 
year as a grant of aid. 


Harvesting Buffalo Grass Seed 


Buffalo grass is very valuable for seeding 
pastures, but the difficulty in gathering the 
seed has made it expensive, and scarcely avail- 
able. 

A successful method of harvesting has been 
devised by the Texas ‘Experiment Station and 
was tried at Temple, Tex., as described by H. 
O. Hill, senior soil conservationist. 

A lawn mower was prepared for the job by 
removing the cutter bar, taking off the roller, 
attaching an ordinary grass catcher, and plac- 
ing a shield on top of the mower and up 
the handle to deflect the scattering seed into 
the catcher. This machine was used on a Buf- 
falo grass lawn that had been mowed regularly 
and on a field area that had been cut with a 
mowing machine immediately prior to the seed 
collecting operation. In both cases satisfactory 
amounts of seed were secured. On the lawn, 
earthworms had worked up considerable soil 
which was caught with the Buffalo grass seed. 
This soil was removed by placing the catch 
in a tub of water and skimming the seed from 
the top. By using this method of collecting 
seed, the amount of hay that is caught in addi- 
tion to the seed is materially reduced by removy- 
ing the cutter bar on the lawn mower. The 
separating process is thus simplified so that the 
coarser surplus hay is easily removed by hand. 
Fanning is then effective in the removal of the 
smaller trash particles. Neither the floating 
nor the fanning need be done if the seed are to 
be planted by the collector. 

During the trial, the last week in June, the 
output was one pound per man per hour, cleaned 
unhulled weight. 


Always Buyers 


FARM SEEDS 


All kinds—CLOVERS, ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, etc. 
Send samples for bids 


DAVENPORT SEED CO. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Planned vs. the Haphazard 
Feed Mill 


By Frep Hortsy of Minneapolis Before 
; Central Retail Feed Ass’n. 

I have had the opportunity of going thru 
many feed mills, and over a long period 
have had the chance to help various owners 
design and build feed mills. This has been 
interesting work due to various problems 
presented. 

Various conditions necessitate the use of 
different equipment and a different manner 
of serving the customers. The customer is 
justly entitled to good service and expects 
it and the progressive owner would want him 
to have good service, regardless of whether 
the plant is built for the manufacturing of 
feeds wholesale, or retail. 

Plants are found so disconnected that a 
mixer will be in one building and the feed 
mill in another. Not far from us operators 
are running a leg requiring 11% h.p. motor, 
but they are applying 20-h.p. motor and yet 
they wonder why their profits are not good. 
Too much is lost in a disconnected plant 
and too much help is required. Many mill 
operators buy a machine without any idea 
how to get the most out of it. 

In modern feed plants each machine should 
work in co-ordination with another, cover 
as small a space as possible and have a bin 
service that will help the owner to operate 
by gravity instead of re-elevating, hand 
packing, trucking and spending his profit in 
power before he is able to serve the cus- 
tomer. This does not mean that all mills 
in Wisconsin are poorly equipped. The poor 
ones are operated by the man who thinks 
he is saving money by giving no thought 
to arrangement before he purchased the ma- 
chine. 

The customer who comes to your mill 
dislikes to stand around and wait to be 
served. Some feed mills have as little equip- 
ment as a mill and mixer, which are set up 
as follows: The grist comes in, in sacks, is 
trucked across the floor and dumped into 
a hole leading to a leg, which is powered 
off the mill, and this leg will elevate the 
grain to a bin above the mill. That par- 
ticular customer wants a mixing service, 
so the mill is spouted direct to the mixer, if 
the machine is set so he can do so. If not, 
it is put in sacks, carted over to the mixer 
and put into the mixer by hand. As soon 
as it is in the mixer the mill has to idle 
away, run empty, or be shut down until the 
mixer is empty. Starting and stopping costs 
money, running empty costs money and in 
this manner the customer cannot be given 
fast service. 

To keep the mill and mixer running, take 
one customer right after the other with no 
loss of time, or waiting on the customer’s 
part. It is not only saving in power cost, 
but he saves the customer’s good time, 
which seems to be valuable, as they are 
always in a hurry to get away. 

You have at some time wished you had 
bulk bins to hold ground feed and be able 
to get it out when you wished it. Most 
modern mills are now equipped with such 
bins. Special fittings for these bins are 
built in such a manner that bins will empty 
by gravity regardless of the ground feed 
that is in them and regardless of the time 
that the feed has been in the bins. When 
the feed is to be sacked from the bins it 
will come out without any effort on the 
owner’s part. 

One of the best things mill operators can 
do is to make a trip across the country in- 
specting mills equipped to give this good 
service at a less cost. They will find the 
owners very agreeable and willing to com- 
pare experience. 

The mill operator who does this will go 
home with new ideas and he no doubt will 
at once proceed to make some move to 
bring about changes in his plant for its 


betterment, as well as for better service to 
his customers. Ninety per cent of your 
problem is the application of the machines to 
the work and with additional effort you can 
find out how this is accomplished. 

Good housekeping, merchandising and dis- 
playing. Most people would say that it is 
expected to see a lot of dirt around a feed 
mill. That is not true. These modern plants 
with modern equipment allow you to op- 
erate with a minimum amount of dust. Let 
me impress on you that good housekeeping 
alone means system and with a little sys- 
tem there is no extra money spent to keep 
the plant clean. It is just a matter of tell- 
ing your helpers how to do things at no 
additional cost. 7 

The dust and dirt that accumulates in 
most feed mills is nothing more than an 
invitation for rats and weevils to thrive in 
the plant. It does away with your profit, as 
well as damages the property and business. 

Each year brings out added equipment 
and improvements in various kinds of feed 
mill equipment. Great strides have been 
made in the type of bin fittings for service 
to and from the bins, as well as to and from 
the machines. New leg equipment speeds 
up the work and eliminates dirt. New drives 
will reduce your power cost. 

You can tell the mills that are poorly 
equipped when you walk into them. The 
owner who buys from any salesman what 
he has to offer without investigating, gets 
those poor results. The mill owner who 
reads the trade Journals keeps posted and 
knows about the various types of machines 
that are on the market and knows which 
will give the best results. These trade Jour- 
nals are a big asset to any mill owner. 
Nevertheless you some times see at some 
of the mills trade Journals four months old, 
or more, with the original wrapper still un- 
removed. That operator is getting free in- 
formation, which is of value to him and of 
which he is not taking advantage. He does 
not care what his competitor is doing and 
does not seek to improve his manner of 
carrying on his own business. 


Sale of Patents 


By H. A. Tourmin, Jr. 

When a business man sells commodities and 
takes the buyer’s note, for value received, the 
transaction is wholly legal. In some states, 
however, if he takes the same note in payment 
for a patent, he not only cannot collect the 
note but, if he discounts it at the bank, he 
stands an excellent chance of going to jail. 
In these states “given for a patent right’ must 
appear on the face of the note. If it does not 
—one state provides a fine of $500 and a jail 
sentence of forty days. 

A manufacturer decided to contract for a 
patent from an inventor. He received the 
assignment and immediately put it in his safety 
deposit box. On the face of the assignment 
it said the inventor had sold to the manufac- 
turer the entire right, title and interest of the 
patent. 

Not so long after this the inventor, being 
hard pressed for funds, sold the same patent 
over again to another manufacturer. This 
manufacturer looked up the official records— 
found no note of any previous transfer—paid 
his money—received the assignment. Then he 
did what the first buyer had failed to do— 
recorded the transfer. 

The law makes the second buyer innocent 
because the government records could not in- 
form him of the previous assignment. This 
means, under the law, he is the real owner of 
the patent. 

To protect against infringements and mis- 
understanding be sure the patent contract 
specifies who is to prosecute such patent right 
trespassers, who is to pay the lawsuits, who 
is to bring them—who is to share in the re- 
coveries. 

Make sure the patent purchased is not an 
infringement. 


Scale Tickets 
for 


SEALED CORN 


(Triplicating) 


A triplicating form suitable 
for use in recording receipts of 
CCC corn. 


Spaces provided to show 
grade, dockage, and storage 
ticket or bin numbers, as well 
as the customary spaces for 
gross, tare, and net weights, 
bushels and pounds, price, 
amount, check number, and 
firm name and station. 


Use of a triplicating form on 
sealed grain provides copies 
for both the CCC and the pro- 
ducer, retaining a tissue record 
in the book for the receiving 


elevator. This form includes 
five sheets of dual faced carbon 
in a 71%4x12 inch book. 


Order Form 19GT (Tripli- 
cating). Shipping weight, 3 
Ibs. Price $1.55, plus postage. 
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Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 414x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Cede: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex~ 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%4,x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 4144x5% inches. Cloth $4.00. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 
five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.00. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams, 814x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Graln Code for internationa] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 


plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 


export grain trade. 152 pages, 614x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Tacoma, Wash.—A regional meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n was held at 7 
p. m. Aug. 15 at the Tacoma Hotel. 


Brewers Dried Grains production in July 
was 10,800 tons, against 10,200 and 12,700 in 
July, 1938 and 1937, respectively, as reported 
by the U.S.D.A. 

Alfalfa Meal production in July was 33,000 
tons, against 28,000 and 32,000 tons in July, 
1938 and 1937, respectively, as reported by 
the U.S.D.A. 

Distillers Dried Grains production in July 
was 8,600 tons, against 8,600 and 10,500 tons, 
in July, 1938 and 1937, respectively, as re- 
ported by the U.S.D.A. 

Amery, Wis.—The Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Retail Feed Dealers Ass’n held its fifth 
annual picnic at Lake Wapogassett here re- 
cently. E. H. Sather, New Richmond, acted 
as master of ceremonies. Over 300 persons 
attended.—B. 
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Census of Feed Manufacturers 


Shows Increase 


In its Census of Manufactures, 1937, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce reports an in- 
crease of 58.6% in the number of establish- 
ments “engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of mixed feeds from milled grain and ingre- 
dients such as alfalfa meal, bone meal, molasses, 
etc.’ The census records 710 establishments 
in 1933, 942 in 1935, 1,126 in 1937. The num- 
ber of proprietors and firm members showed 
even greater increase, moving from 418 in 1933 
to 486 in 1935, to 717 in 1937. 

Pennsylvania reported the largest number of 
feed mills, recording 132, followed by California 
with 124, and New York with 106. All other 
states recorded less than 100 mills. 

The national value of mixed feeds produced, 
recorded at $415,211,162, follows generally tho 
by no means exactly, the number of plants in 
the various states. The total value added to 
the raw ingredients by the manufacturing and 
mixing processes amounted to $76,/06,055. 

A total volume of 7,470,946 tons of prepared 
feeds made chiefly from grain was rung up by 
the industry in 1937, compared with 6,221,969 
in 1935, and 5,557,946 in 1933. Among the feeds 
made chiefly of ingredients other than grain, 
dog and cat food accounted for 541,117,262 
pounds, 412,436,254 pounds being canned and 
the rest being other than canned. Alfalfa meal 
production accounted for 391,173 tons in 1937, 
207,293 in 1935 and 124,416 in 1933. 
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Lambs Do Well on Soybeans 


Soybeans, in combination with corn, and with 
alfalfa hay, make an excellent fattening ration 
for lambs, according to experiments at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Three lots of lambs were fed in this experi- 
ment by the Buro of Animal Industry. The 
check lot was fed the customary ration of 
cracked corn, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa hay. 
The second was given only cracked soybeans 
and alfalfa hay. The third received equal parts 
of cracked soybeans and cracked corn with 
alfalfa hay. 

While each lamb in each lot averaged a gain 
of over a third of a pound per day, it was ap- 
parent that the lambs on the corn-soybean- 
alfalfa ration ate their food more readily than 
did those on the soybean-alfalfa ration. 

Little difference appeared in the quality of 
the carcasses of lambs in all three lots. Soft- 
ness in the fat did not appear even in the 
straight soybeans and alfalfa hay fed lambs. 
But the ready consumption of the combination 
corn-soybean-alfalfa ration led the experi- 
menters to believe that this combination made a 
better ration for lambs than soybeans and al- 
falfa alone. 
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Compiling Credit Information 


By J. G. Wimson, manager Pacific Northwest 
Feed Ass’n 


In the Whatcom District the members bring 
lists of their accounts receivable to meetings 
being held each Monday night until they have 
gone thru each list of names. They discuss 
all accounts ninety days or more past due and 
inquire of each other as to accounts that are 
current. A list will be prepared for the dealers 
of the accounts discussed and in the future it 
should not take very much time to keep this 
list up to date. 

The Association office is assisting the dealers 
in other sections to carry on this work and is 
in a position to help any district that desires 
to co-operate in a plan of this kind. 

A number of our members have written the 
Association office in regard to this work. Some 
of the comment received is as follows: 

J. B. Clark of the Farley-Clark Feed Co., 
Bellingham, “This is one of the best and most 
helpful ideas that I have ever known of help- 
ing the dealer with his credits. It is worth a 
good deal to any dealer or merchant.” 

W. B. Hart of Everson states that this plan 
should have been started a long time ago. John 
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Lehmann and Harvey Shaffer feel that the 
Association office should be a clearing house 
for credit information. 


Mutual Feed Dealers Conven- 


tion Scheduled 


The Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
will hold its annual convention at Jamestown, 
N. Y., Sept. 7 and 8. b 

An important feature of the program will 
be “Prof. Quiz,” who will carry on a familiar 
radio feature during the convention sessions. 
Delegates will be quizzed on their familiarity 
with feed problems and receive a good sprink- 
ling of practical sales suggestions. 


Labeling and Sale of Molasses 
Feeds in Alabama 


The Alabama State Board of Agriculture 
and Industries on July 28 adopted the follow- 
ing regulation: 

Any feed material under its correct name, 
which is not otherwise prohibited from sale in 
Alabama, if labeled in the same size and type 
“For mixing purposes only,” may be mixed 
with molasses and sold, provided the kind and 
percentage of molasses is stated on the regis- 
tration and analysis tag in the same size and 
type as the name of the feed material, and the 
mixture is properly registered and tagged and 
otherwise in compliance with the commercial 
feed law, and provided that no brand name or 
trade name is used in connection with the name 
of the product. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


CALF-TONE is trade mark No. 402,265, 
filed by Lapp Laboratories, Inc., Nevada, Ia., 
for a feed concentrate for calves. 

VITRENA is trade mark No. 417,895, filed 
by Transit Grain & Commission Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., for poultry and stock feed. 

NAT-UR-WAY is trade mark No. 418,168, 
filed by Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
horse, cow, sheep, hog, dog, and poultry feeds. 

DOUBLE CHEEK, and a design, is trade 
mark No. 419,569, filed by Andersen-Smith 
Milling Co., San Francisco, Cal., for dog food. 


DIXIE DOG FOOD, and a picture of a 
dog’s head on a suitable escutcheon background, 
is trade mark No. 413,703, filed by Dixie Mills 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., for dog food. 

COMOL, in a diamond-shaped inclosure, is 
trade mark No. 412,440, filed by the Commer- 
cial Molasses Corp., New York, N. Y., for 
molasses intended for feeding to poultry and 
livestock, 

SHAWNEE, and repeated small signs read- 
ing “Feed Shawnee Feed” worked into an all- 
over design for a bag, is trade mark No. 416,- 
343, filed by the Shawnee Milling Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla., for poultry feeds, mill feeds, dairy 
feeds and horse and mule feeds. 


STIMUFLAV is trade mark No. 419,203, 
and HI-FLA-VIM is trade mark No. 419,204, 
both filed by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill, for a dried concentrate from dis- 
tillers’ spent grains to be used as an ingre- 
dient in cattle and poultry feeds. 


LARRO is trade mark No. 414,561, filed by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
feeds for carnivorous, herbivorous and omni- 
yorous animals, particularly cattle, poultry, 
swine, calves, dogs, sheep, foxes, rabbits and 
goats, and for cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal. , 

FORSGATE, in outline letters, is trade 
mark No. 419,327, and F. F., in white against 
a circular, contrasting background inclosed in 
a wide square border bearing ‘“Forsgate Farms, 
New Jersey,” is trade mark No. 419,328, both 
filed by Edith Forster Abeel, Jamesburg, N. J., 
for a number of farm products, including 
mixed dairy feed. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Kansas City, Mo—The International Baby 
Chick Ass'n has announced its 1940 conven- 
tien will be held in St. Louis, Mo., about 
Jaly 1. 

Cleveland, O— Poultry producers are be- 
hind a nation-wide advertising campaign 
which will be started next year to promote 
greater ase of eggs and poultry products. 

Turkeys will mot be ready for market one 
week earlier than usual, because producers 
did not know Thanksgiving was to be pushed 
backward on the calendar. However, consumers 
may be content to chew bones or celebrate an 
appropriate day of their own selection for giv- 
ing thanks. The earlier the turkey crop is 
marketed the less feed the turks will consume 
and the less feeders will get for their crop. 


St. Paul Schedules Poultry Short 
Course 


Many grain and feed dealers who wish to 
broaden their knowledge of poultry and there- 
by imcrease the service they can render their 
feed customers, may be interested in the annual 
poultry short course which has been scheduled 
by animal and poultry husbandry division of 
the University of Minnesota, at University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 

Dr. H. J. Sloan, head of the University’s 
poultry department, says instruction will em- 
phasize culling for production and standard 
quality, but will also include feeding, housing 
and general management of poultry flocks. 


Growing Chicks Need Vitamin A 


A. E. Tepper and R. C. Durgin, of the 
New Hampshire agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, experimented for six years to learn the 
vitamin A requirements of growing chicks. 
The objectives in a series of their investiga- 
tions included the effect of various levels of 
cod-liver oil for growing chicks, the effect of 
changing chicks from an adequate vitamin A 
ration to a deficient vitamin A ration at an 
early age, the effect of increasing cod-liver 
oil levels as chicks advanced in age, the rela- 
tive value of the New England College Con- 
ference ration with and without cod-liver oil, 
the vitamin A potency of sardine oil and the 
relative efficiency of sardine and cod-liver oils 
and the optimum number of vitamin A units 
required by growing chicks to 6 weeks of age. 

The chicks showed a relatively high require- 
ment for vitamin A for rapid growth and 
normal storage, amounting to approximately 
135 International Units per 100 gm. of- feed 
during the first 5 weeks and, thereafter, in- 
creasing to approximately 400 I. U. per 100 gm. 
of feed. When chicks were changed from a 
vitamin A-adequate to a deficient diet at 4 or 
8 weeks of age, the stored vitamin A was not 
sufficient to meet their requirements for more 
than 2 weeks of deficiency feeding. Kidney 
injury and the presenec of urinary crystals in 
the feces and scrapings from the large intes- 
tine accompanied vitaminosis A. 

An increased vitamin A consumption in- 
creased feed consumption, but too high a con- 
tent of cod-liver oil in the feed tended to de- 
crease livability of the chicks. Adding % or 
1 per cent of either cod-liver oil or sardine 
oil to a vitamin A-deficient basal diet pre- 
vented the octurrence of vitaminosis A, with 
the cod-liver oil groups showing somewhat 
more rapid growth. Increasing the level of 
vitamin A intake beyond that supplied by 1 per 
cent of good cod-liver oil was not warranted. 
The New England College Conference ration 
contained sufficient vitamin A to prevent oph- 
thalmia and to support normal growth without 
additional vitamin A supplement. 
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The Prevention of Coccidiosis 


in Chickens 


By J. Russert Coucn, Poultry Husbandman, 
Division of Poultry Husbandry, Texas 
Experiment Station. 


On account of the heavy losses encountered 
from the chick disease known as coccidiosis, 
prior to 1937, it was practically impossible to 
grow out chicks on the experimental farm of 
the Poultry Division unless they were grown 
out in batteries. It was at this time that ex- 
perimental work on the use of sulphur for the 
control of coccidiosis was begun. The symp- 
toms of coccidiosis apparent to the poultrymen 
are as follows: the chicks appear to be chilled 
at first, but on close examination are found to 
have fever. They hover near the brooder with 
their eyes closed and cheep continuously. The 
comb, wattles, beak and shanks are pale white 
in contrast to the normal healthy color. This 
is due to the fact that the birds are bleeding in- 
ternally along the lining of the intestinal tract. 
One of the first signs of the disease is the 
appearance of bloody or brownish colored crop- 
pings and if one of the chicks is cut open an 
inflammatory condition is noted in the lining 
of the intestinal tract from the gizzard to the 
end of the gut, and in severe cases, blood oc- 
curs thruout this area. 


In experiments designed to study the ef. 
fect of sulphur on coccidiosis, it was found 
that the disease can be controlled by mixing 
5 per cent sulphur flour of 2% per cent flowers 
of sulphur in the feed. Other types of sulphur 
were used experimentally but without any in- 
teresting results. It was found further that 
it was not necessary to feed sulphur until the 
chicks were ten to fourteen days old, and if 
sulphur was fed before that time, the eyelids 
of the chicks would stick together and the eyes 
of each chick would have to be opened up each 
morning. Manure would also accumulate un- 
der the vent, form a ball and stop up the 
anus. Best results were secured where 5 per 
cent sulphur flour or 2% per cent flowers of 
sulphur were fed from the time when the 
chicks were ten to fourteen days of age until 
the pullets were ready to start laying. A very 
small percentage of the chicks died from coccidi- 
osis when they were fed in this manner and 
under this system of feeding, chicks would be 
reared in colony-type brooder houses without 
wire floors with a mortality of only 2 to 3 
per cent from coccidiosis whereas such a pro- 
cedure had previously been impossible due to 
losses ranging from 5 to 50 per cent. 

It was found in a study of the effect of sul- 
phur on the vitamin A requirements of chicks 
that 5 per cent sulphur flour caused very little 
if any destruction of carotene where dehydrated 
alfalfa leaf meal was used as the source of the 
carotene in meeting the vitamin A requirements 
of the chicks. 
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In the studies of the effect of sulphur on the 
vitamin D requirements of chicks it was found 
that normal growth and calcification of the 
bones resulted where the chicks were allowed 
4 to 6 hours of direct sunlight per week and 
were fed 5 per cent sulphur flour. It was neces- 
sary to feed at least four times the recom- 
mended amount of fish oil to obtain good growth 
and calcification of the bones in studies car- 
ried out in batteries in the absence of sunlight. 
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Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(6th Edition—Thoroughly Revised) 

Every elevator that grinds and 
mixes poultry feeds needs this new, 
quick-reference volume, devoted to 
practical management of poultry en- 
terprises. Prepared by noted author- 
ities, it includes 215 illustrations and 
a colored plate. 

Chapters treat of Breeds of Chick- 
ens; Structure of the Chicken and 
the Formation of the Egg; Principles 
of Poultry Breeding; Selection and 
Improvement; Principles of Incuba- 
tion; Practice of Incubation; Brood- 
ing and Rearing; Houses and Equip- 
ment; Principles of Poultry Nutri- 
tion; Feeds; Nutrient Requirements 
of Poultry; Management Practices; 
Marketing Poultry Products; Busi- 
ness of Poultry Keeping. 

Bound in cloth. 603 pages, fully 
cross indexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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Lowering Turkey Feeding Costs 


By Paut A. Cunyus, Plainview, Tex., at 
World’s Poultry Congress. 

Raising feed at home and letting the tur- 
keys gather it have been the two most effec- 
tive ways of reducing dollar cost on the sideline 
producer’s farm. This may vary from grow- 
ing green feed only (alfalfa, wheat, sudan 
grass, etc.) to producing all of the grain and 
supplements such as milk, peas, or soybeans. 
Wouldn't some of you commercial growers like 
to have four sections (2,500 acres) of wheat 
stubble and 300 acres of cowpeas on which to 
graze your flock which Mr. Roberts had last 
year in the Texas Panhandle? These pictures 
show part of the reasons he grew 2,500 turkeys 
with little expense even tho he fed them all they 
would eat of a balanced mash and grain ration. 
When the range was cleaned up he penned and 
force fed them for finish. 

For the small flock owner who has no free 
range, maybe the method used by Mr. Peter 
Barbian, Kress, Texas, will work. He grew 
the Grand Champion bird of the 1938 South- 
western Dressed Turkey Show in competition 
with some of the finest northwestern birds, and 
he did it on a dry lot! His 185 bird flock never 
left a bare quarter acre enclosure yet his feed 
bill was less than $2.00 per bird for toms that 
averaged over thirty pounds each at six months 
old. All feed used was charged out at its mar- 
ket value, but the reason is that he grew the 
grain and produced the milk on his farm which 
formed the basis for efficient use of the com- 
mercial supplement purchased. During the fall 
finishing period he used liberal amounts of 
condensed buttermilk made by the same local 
ereamery that purchased his milk. By close 
attention to details he cut the actual as well as 
the re‘ative feed cost. 

Plenty of vitamin A is essential, we all 
know, for proper utilization of other feeds. 
We have figured out or concocted many substi- 
tutes, yet we have never found one equal to 
young tender green feed. Unfortunately for 
most of us, nature usually requires some effort 
to help out native pasture by growing special 
crops such as alfalfa, sudan grass, small grains, 
or leafy vegetables. Here again it is cheaper 
to let the turkeys do the harvesting if pos- 
sible. 

For those interested in comparing your. feed 
formulas and standards with those used success- 
fully in the southwest, I submit here a sample. 


ALL-MASH TURKEY STARTER 


Lbs. 
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Protein—25 per cent; calcium-phosphorus ra- 
tio, approx. 2:1 


TURKEY CONCENTRATE GROWING 


RATION 

Lbs. 
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Protein—36 per cent; calecium-phosphorus ra- 
tio, approx. 2:1 

(Fed mixed with ground grains and mill feeds 
in proportion to suit needs usually in propor- 
tion of 1:2, making about a 19 per cent protein 
ration.) 


The conclusion we have reached is simply 
stated: The way to lower feed costs is to plan 


and prepare ahead, secure good breeding stock, 
manage well to avoid troubles, grow feed at 
home if possible, but in any event feed prop- 
erly and plenty of it, and aim at producing the 
most of the best with every pound of feed. 
Then lower feed costs per dollar gross income 
becomes a fact. 


Poultry's Rise in Economic 


World 


{In his address before the 7th World’s Poul- 
try Congress in Cleveland, O., Sec’y of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace gave a quick his- 
torical review of the rise of poultry from a 
minor farm sideline to a major national indus- 


try, and looked briefly into the problems of 
the future. Herein we review his remarks.— 
Ed.] 


This country’s first poultry show was heid 
in Boston, Mass., in 1849. In 1879 L. C. Byce, 
of California, placed the first successful me- 
chanical incubator on the market. In the same 
year Pasteur reported vaccination of chickens 
against cholera. Ten years later Rice and Mc- 
Gowan built the first successful trap-nest, the 
invention that made modern poultry breeding 
methods possible. Another decade saw Retgers’ 
isolation of the pullorum disease germ. Baby 
chicks began to be advertised extensively in 
1909. The first good egg law, requiring can- 
dling of eggs, and forbidding sale of inedible 
eggs, was passed by South Dakota in 1919. 

The major rise in the poultry industry has 
come about in the last two decades. Twenty 
years ago it was difficult, if not impossible to 
raise chickens in strict confinement. There was 
no substitute for sunshine and soil. Vitamin D 
was unknown, and ‘scientists had not yet 
dreamed of vitamin G, vitamin K, and the chick 
antidermatosis factor. They did not know that 
manganese is essential in a chicken’s diet. The 
effects of these discoveries were revolutionary. 

When poultrymen learned that chickens could 
be raised in confinement, if they received cod 
liver oil in their diet, egg production was no 
longer uncontrollably seasonal. Scientific poul- 
try feeding in commercial and farm flocks pro- 
duced more eggs in the fall and winter and 
moderated the seasonal swing of egg prices. 
Production of broilers every month in the year 
became possible and year-round production 
developed. Perosis as a hazard in broiler pro- 
duction disappeared with discovery of the part 
manganese plays in nutrition. 

Many problems remain to challenge the in- 
vestigator. High mortality is one, and may 
yield to further nutritional knowledge com- 
bined with genetic and pathological research. 
Unsolved nutritional problems remain in “ciazy 
chick” disease, chick dermatosis and cannibal- 
ism. Nutritional science may show how to im- 
prove the quality of poultry meat and eggs. 
Much remains to be discovered about the nutri- 
tional requirements of poultry for reproduction, 
growth, egg production and fattening. Recent 
progress with the hatchability of eggs is a 
favorable sign. Only a few years ago not more 
than 60 to 70% of the fertile eggs set in com- 
mercial hatcheries produced live chicks. Hatch- 
erymen now hatch out 90% of the eggs they set. 

Chickens and eggs are making an increas- 
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ingly important contribution to farm income. 
In 1938 poultry was responsible for nearly $1,- 
000,000,000, or about 12% of the total national 
farm income, which is surprising, in view of 
the fact that poultry is still largely a farm side 
line. Fifty years ago poultry products pro- 
duced only 5% of the farm income while wheat 
produced 12%. Today it is wheat that returns 
but 5 or 6%. 


Fifty years ago our poultry produced about 
9 dozen eggs annually per capita. Today’s pro- 
duction is about 22 dozen. Commercial flocks 
produce about 19% more eggs per layer than 
average farm flocks, but farm flocks have begun 
to improve. In 1938 the average farm hen pro- 
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Practical 


Poultry Farming 
By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
480 pages, 33 


type and well bound in cloth. 
Weight 2 lbs. 


chapters, and 200 engravings. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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‘duction was 106 eggs annually, compared with 
‘only 90 in 1925. 

Technical information spreads more rapidly 
‘today in the poultry industry than ever before. 
Small flock owners are benefited from nutri- 
‘tional and management studies as well as the 
large producers. Small flock owners today can 
balance the rations they feed thru the use of 
purchased concentrates. Lower overhead costs 
distinguish poultry raising on the farm from 
that in large commercial plants on expensive 
land near large cities and at least partially off- 
sets the efficiency of large-scale, highly mech- 
anized and highly commercial production. The 
opportunity to supply nearby local markets as 
well as to improve the farm table, gives the 
farm flock a place in the poultry economy from 
which it will not easily be dislodged. There is 
excellent prospect that farm flocks and special- 
ized commercial poultry enterprises will become 
more and more complementary, and that scien- 
tific principles and methods will gradually per- 
‘meate the entire industry. 


Kentucky to Hold Feed School 


Kentucky’s second annual Nutrition School 
will be held in the Dairy building of the agri- 
cultural experiment station at Lexington, Aug. 
30-31, with sessions both days open to feed 
manufacturers and dealers. 

In addition to the regular college instructors 
‘on the program, Dr. C. H. Huffman of the 
Michigan State College will address the school 
on “Home Grown Feeds That Need Protein, 
Mineral, or Vitamin Supplements,” and A. E. 
Powell of Ralston-Purina’s feed research staff 
will speak on “Feed Preparation and Its Effect 
on Production in the Dairy Herd.” 


Pres. Oscar Johnston of the National Cot- 
ton Council says that something must be 
done to improve the consumption of cotton- 
seed products and the price of cottonseed or 
the South will be ruined. 


Adulterations and Misbrandings 


Transit Milling Co., Sherman, Tex., plead- 
-ed guilty and was fined $50 in No. 30184 under 
the Food & Drugs Act for shipment into Kan- 
sas of “Tranco” brand cottonseed screenings, 
which were alleged to contain a smaller pro- 
portion of protein than was declared on the 
tag. 

Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Altus, Okdla., 
pleaded guilty and was fined $25 and costs in 
No. 30183 under the Food & Drugs Act for 
shipment into Kansas of “Chickasha Quality” 
cottonseed meal that was alleged to contain not 
more than 39.38 per cent protein, tho its tags 
called for 43 per cent. 

Thibault Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
pleaded guilty and was fined $25 in No. 30190 
under the Food & Drugs Act for shipping “T- 
Square Dairy Feed” from Arkansas into Texas 
that was alleged to be misbranded because it 
failed to meet the statements of crude protein 
and nitrogen free extract borne on the labels. 


J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Orleans, La., en- 
tered a plea of nolo contendere and was fined 
$100 in No. 30187 under the Food & Drugs 
Act for shipment of “Sunrise Ground Ear 
Corn,” “Made from the Entire Ear of Corn in 
Its Natural State,’ into Florida, which was 
alleged to have been adulterated with rice by- 
products, sugarcane, bagasse, and ground cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Hacker, William T. Hack- 
er, Mrs. Charles F. Sprague, Jr., and Mrs. 
George Crist (Hacker Flour Mills), Jefferson, 
Okla., pleaded guilty and were fined $26 and 
costs in No. 30195 under the Food & Drugs Act 
for alieged shipment into Texas of wheat gray 
shorts and screenings which were alleged to 
have been adulterated in that wheat brown 
shorts and screenings had been substituted in 
part for the product named on the labels. 
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Fat in Feeds 


By C. F. Hurrman, Michigan State College, before American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n 


The greater use of beet pulp, molasses and 
the solvent extracted protein concentrates has 
increased the difficulty of maintaining a high 
fat level in feeds. Also, such feeds as wheat, 
barley and alfalfa meal are low in fat. 

The ether extract of a feeding stuff deter- 
mined by the A. O. A. C. method is commonly 
referred to as fat. This method, however, gives 
a value which may contain very little true fats. 
Years ago Frap and associates show that only 
about one-fourth to one-third of the ether ex- 
tract of roughages was true fats, while for 
concentrates 90 per cent of the ether extract 
was true fats. Most of the ether extract of 
roughages is made up of chlorophyll and waxes 
which are of little value from the standpoint 
of nutrition. In the case of roughages the ether 
extraction method does not remove all of the 
fat from feeds and consequently is of question- 
able value when applied to this class of feeds. 


Altho the ether extract method is of no value 
in estimating the true fat of roughages, it is 
usually fairly accurate in determining the true 
fat of concentrates. Sometimes feeds stored 
for several months show a decreased ether ex- 
tract content, due probably to a lowered solu- 
bility. 

Certainly a more efficient fat method is needed 
in feed control work. The present efficient 
methods are probably too time-consuming for 
this purpose. 

The need of an essential fatty acid in the 
diet of rats was shown by Burr. He later 
showed that the essential fatty acid was alpha 
linoleic acid. A deficiency of this factor re- 
sults in skin lesions in rats. No doubt farm 
animals require the essential fatty acid, but the 
feeds ordinarily fed are probably good sources 
of it. Most of the cereal grains contain an ap- 
preciable amount of linoleic acid. Corn oil is a 
very good source. Altho the true fat content 
of roughages is low, yet the amount present 
is probably high in the essential fatty acid. 
Data in this respect is very meager. Studies 
with cocksfoot and rye grass indicate that the 
true fat is made up of about one-third linoleic 
acid. 

In compounding rations for farm animals the 
use of a reasonable amount of cereal grains 
should take care of the linoleic acid require- 
ments of animals. 

The evidence indicates that diets high in fat 
aid in the utilization of vitamin Bi when the 
diet is deficient in this vitamin. When plenty of 
B; is present there is no advantage in having 
a high fat diet. There is some indication that 
dogs need fat when fed a high protein diet. 

The work of Ellis and Zeller showed that 
the reduction of the ether extract of the ration 
of swine to 0.5 per cent had no apparent disad- 
vantage from the standpoint of fattening. The 
fat requirement of poultry has not been studied, 
but is believed to be low. Apparently growing 
heifers do not require fat other than the essen- 
tial fatty acid. Results at the University of 
Wisconsin indicated that calves on skimmed 
milk made better use of the lactose when the 
ration contained some fat. 


The role of fat in the ration for dairy cattle 
has received attention for many years, especial- 
ly the effect of fat in the ration on butterfat 
test. Most experiments indicate that the fat 
level in the ration does not affect test with the 
possible exception of cod liver oil. Cod liver 
oil feeding results in a marked reduction in 
test. 

The work of Allen, and Sanders and associ- 
ates indicated that the addition of most any fat 
to the ration of milking cows resulted in an 
increase in test of milk. Gibson and the speak- 
er duplicated these results with a definite basal 
ration, but were unable to do so with other 
basal rations. In our work the increase per 
cent fat was of short duration and gradually 


dropped below normal within four to twelve 
days. : Das 

A most interesting experiment 1n this re- 
spect was conducted by the University of Den- 
mark. In this experiment palm nut meal, coco- 
nut meal and babassu meal replaced other pro- 
tein cakes in the ration. An appreciable in- 
crease in per cent butterfat resulted which last- 
ed the entire period of about 80 days. During 
my recent visit to Denmark I was surprised to 
learn that many of the dairymen were feeding 
their cattle in order to increase the test. The 
feeds commonly fed in Denmark are root crops, 
poor hay and straw, barley and imported pro- 
tein concentrates. In the United States, most 
rations contain corn and oats with very little 
roots or barley and usually hay of fair qual- 
ity. Consequently, the use of coconut meal and 
related meals may not affect the test of the 
milk in this country. The results of American 
experiments with coconut meal do not appear 
to justify its use for the purpose of increasing 
butterfat test. 

Results reported by Hilton and associates in- 
dicate that the heavy feeding of soybeans in- 
creased the per cent fat in milk. 

Optimum Fat Level for Milk Production: 
The extensive work of Maynard and associates 
of Cornell suggested that the dairy cow had a 
limited capacity to convert carbohydrates to 
milk fat and that when cows were changed from 
a low fat to a high fat ration an increased 
milk production resulted. 

The removal of most of the fat from the 
dairy ration and its replacement with an equal 
amount of energy as starch caused a lowering 
of the yield with no appreciable effect on the 
test. Maynard and associates concluded that for 
optimum milk production the grain mixture 
should contain about 4 per cent ether extract. 
Professor Maynard is of the opinion, however, 
that the cost and value of the increased milk 
production should be taken into consideration. 

Results at the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station indicate that the basal ration or 
some unknown factor determines whether or 
not the addition of fat to a low fat ration 
affects milk production. In one feeding experi- 
ment, the addition of a soybean oil in place 
of an equal amount of energy in beet pulp gave 
results similar to those reported by Cornell. In 
subsequent tests, however, the addition of either 
soybean oil or cottonseed oil to low fat rations 
has not resulted in increased milk flow. The 
addition of either of these two oils to rations 


‘ containing a reasonable amount of corn and oats 


or barley containing 2 per cent ether extract 
has not increased milk yields. It is my opinion 
that the grain mixture for milking cows should 
contain at least two per cent fat. 


Ketosis.—A discussion of fat in the ration 
would be incomplete without mentioning keto- 
sis. This disease is characterized by the inabil- 
ity of the animal to burn fat completely. The 
incompletely burned fatty fragments are called 
ketones. Their accumulation in the body of 
cattle results in a drop in milk production, in 
a decrease in appetite and body weight in more 
pronounced cases. Occasionally, however, a 
nervous type of ketosis occurs, where the cow 
is very irritable, chews things not ordinarily 
classed as food and froths at the mouth. 


Ordinarily this condition is due to a lack of 
absorbed soluble carbohydrates from the small 
intestine. According to the old adage “Fat burns 
in the flame of carbohydrates.” Ruminants are 
more likely to develop ketosis than other classes 
of livestock. This is probably due to the pos- 
sible conversion of foods which remain in the 
rumen for an appreciable length of time to 
fatty acids by the rumen flora. The soluble 
material has a greater chance of getting past 
the rumen without being acted on by bacteria, 
and consequently are effective in the preven- 
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tion and cure of ketosis. Ruminants are more 
likely to suffer from ketosis during the winter 
due to the fact that a large part of the soluble 
carbohydrates have been leached out of the hay 
and corn stalks. 

It is apparent from these remarks that fibre, 
fat and nitrogen-free extractives of feeding 
stuffs are closely related to nutrition. More 
reliable methods of chemical analysis are need- 
ed in order to make feed analyses biologically 
significant. « 


Trends of Soybean Consumption 


Uses 


By H. W. Gattey, Decatur, Ill. 


Whereas in 1933 cocoanut oil made up 75 
per cent of the total fats and oil used in the 
manufacture of margarine, this was reduced to 
29% in 1938. This was replaced to a large 
extent by cottonseed oil which rose from 9% 
in 1933 to 46% in 1938. Soybean oil also has 
been substituted, in part, for cocoanut oil in 
margarine. Until 1936, only negligible quanti- 
ties of soybean oil were used in margarine but 
in 1938, soybean oil made up 13% of the total 
fats and oils so used. 

Shortening—It was obvious that since soy- 
bean oil could be hydrogenated it was competi- 
tive with cottonseed, peanut and other oils then 
being used in the manufacture of shortening. 
A little experimental work had been done by 
the shortening producers but the government 
consumption figures five years ago showed less 
than 2 per cent used in that industry. Some 
of the most conservative critics felt that this 
was the saturation point but thanks to a few 
outstanding chemists who did not agree with 
them, experimental work was continued. To- 
day, shortening manufacture is by far the larg- 
est consumptive channel for soybean oil. Gov- 
ernment statistics for 1938 showed that more 
than 50 per cent of all the soybean oil pro- 
duced by the entire industry was consumed in 
shortening. 

Other Products—There are other products 
produced from soybeans but of lesser value. 
Soy flour is widely used in the baking industry 
and in certain meat products such as meat 
loaves, sausage, etc. This is another field 
where intelligent use will greatly increase and 
expand soy flour production. Another prod- 
uct is soy sauce formerly imported from the 
Orient, but now made in this country from 
domestic soybeans. 

Industrially, soybean oil is used in the manu- 
facture of paint, varnish, linoleum and related 
lines, but its consumption in that field has 
varied slightly and has not kept pace with the 
expansion in the total production of the coun- 
try. About 10 per cent of the total crop is 
consumed in that direction. 
per cent for the edible field. In industrial uses, 
however, soybean oil is again competitive with 
linseed and other drying oils, and is usually 
considered at a price differential. 

One must not be misled by newspaper and 
other publicity during the past few years about 
a large potential field of consumption of soy- 
bean products in the finishing of automobiles 
or in making certain small parts or accessories. 
It is true that there has been considerable ex- 


Linseed Meal Supply and 
Distribution 


For the 12 months from July 1 to June 30 
the supply and distribution of linseed oil meal 
have been as follows, as reported in official 
data of the U. S. Depts. of Agriculture and 
Commerce, quantities stated in thousand tons: 


5-year 

average Prelim- 
1931-32 inary 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-88 1938-39 


Production ....420.1 566.2 480.7 473.8 
IY POTUS.), ers) <)« 10.6 22.5 5.4 1.9 
Seasonal sup. 431.7 588.7 486.1 481.7 
PUR pOrte—. ..... 207.2 277.9 272.9 265.8 
Disappearance 223.5 310.8 213.2 215.9 


This leaves 90° 


perimentation using soybean products in the 
manufacture of plastics but compared to the 
total of the crop this consumption is so small 
as to be negligible. Casein is now being pro- 
duced from soybeans. Another small but very 
important product is lecithin. This is used 
chiefly in the manufacture of margarine, in 
the leather industry and in chocolate candy. 


Mineral Feed Manufacturers 
Meet in September 


The Mineral Feed Manufacturers Ass’n will 
“hold its regular annual convention at Olympia 
Fields Country Club, a few miles south of 
Chicago, on Sept. 8, announces J. M. George, 
executive sec’y and treasurer. 

A two-hour business session will close at 
noon. The annual golf tournament will be- 
gin at 1 p. m. Prizes will be awarded winners 
at the annual banquet in the evening. Arrange- 
ments can be made for accommodations at the 
club by those who wish to stay over. 


Pi 
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Turkeys Need a Supplement 


Common laying rations without a supple- 
ment may not be sufficient to satisfy the food 
requirements of breeding turkeys, according to 
H. S. Wilgus, Jr., of the Colorado experiment 
station, 

He says that preliminary results of a study 
to determine the vitamin G requirements of 
breeding turkeys necessary to give optimum 
hatchability of eggs indicated that an ordinary 
poultry laying ration without milk was de- 
ficient in this factor and that hatchability was 
markedly improved by adding 2.5 or 5 per 
cent of dried whey to the ration. 

Poorer results were obtained in a _ second 
trial than in the first, indicating that rations 
may vary from season to-season and that under 
certain conditions 5 per cent of dried whey fails 
to provide an adequate level of vitamin G. 
Similar results were obtained with pens of lay- 
ers in confinement and on range. Electric 
lights to provide a 14-hr. day proved effective 
in stimulating early egg production. 


For Dependability 
You Need STRONG-SCOTT Units 


Built to Last 
Triple Action Dry Feed Mixer 


Here is a complete one-man unit that mixes per- 
1. Combination V-Belt 
This effi- 
cient drive arrangement cuts power 
costs—for instance, one-ton mixer re- 
2. Loading Hop- 
4. Sacking 
Specially designed 
agitator cylinder, which, with Plane- 
tary gear speed reducer, saves 25% 


fectly and economically. 
and Planetary gear drive. 


quires only 5 h.p. 
per. 3. Elevating Leg. 
Spout. Inset: 


on operating costs. 


No Fire or Dust Explosion 


Low 


keep cost. 


when sacked. 
construction. 


insurance 
ground feed. Lower power, installation and up- 
1. Feed is elevated by means of grind- 
ing motors without reduction in grinding capac- 
ity. 2. Adjustable non-choking feeder. 3. Remov- 
able cover for changing plates. 


Danger 


with our 


Pneumatic Attrition Mill 


rate. Better grinding—Cool 


4. Feed is cool 


5. Unusually heavy base—sturdy 


Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 


and Feed Plant 
he Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Great Falls Mont. 


EDP ig OBE EF GR gD TF 


Minneapolis Minn. 
a i A 


STRUHG 
StoTy 


a ae BK 
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Sardine Meal as a Supplement 
to Other Protein Feeds 


The sardine meal used in this series of ex- 
periments was a vacuum-dried meal. Fish 
meals manufactured by this process have a 
higher biological value and contain more vita- 
min A and vitamin G than meals cooked and 
dried at higher temperatures. 

Sardine meal was a more desirable supplement 
to soybean oil meal and dried milk, cottonseed 
meal and dried milk, or soybean oil meal and 
cottonseed meal in chick rations than was meat 
and bone scraps. Sardine meal produced larger 
gains in live weight in both cockerels and pul- 
lets, with the exception of the pullets in experi- 
ment 24, and required a smaller amount of feed 
per gram of gain than did meat and bone 
scraps when these feeds were supplementing 
soybean oil meal and dried skimmed milk. 


A smaller percentage of the chicks died in 
the groups receiving sardine meal than in the 
groups receiving meat and bone scraps in the 
above comparison, with the exception of experi- 
ment 42, where there was no difference. When 
sardine meal and meat and bone scraps were 
used to supplement cottonseed meal and dried 
milk or soybean oil meal and cottonseed meal, 
sardine meal produced larger gains in live 
weight in both cockerels and pullets and re- 
quired less feed per gram of gain than did 
meat: and bone scraps. However, a slightly 
larger percentage of the chicks died in the 
groups receiving sardine meal than in those 
receiving meat and bone scraps, with the ex- 
ception of experiment 42, where there was no 
difference. The mortality, though not excessive, 
was consistently higher in all groups receiving 
sardine meal, with the exception of experiment 
42, in which this feed was supplementing cot- 
tonseed meal and dried skimmed milk or soy- 
bean oil meal and cottonseed meal. 


Sardine meal proved to be a better supple- 
ment to cottonseed meal and dried skimmed 
milk or meat and bone scraps and cottonseed 
meal than did soybean oil meal. Sardine meal 
produced much larger gains in live weight in 
both cockerels and pullets, with the exception 
of the cockerels in experiment 49 and required 
from 0.09 to 0.35 grams less feed to produce 
a gram of gain than did soybean oil meal. 
However, a larger percentage of the chicks 
died in the groups receiving sardine meal than 
in those receiving soybean oil meal, with the 
exception of experiment 42. This is unex- 
plainable from the data available. 


Sardine meal was superior to cottonseed meal 
when these feeds were used to supplement 
dried skimmed milk and soybean oil meal or 
soybean oil meal and meat and bone scraps. 
Sardine meal produced significantly larger gains 
in live weight in both cockerels and pullets than 
did cottonseed meal. The advantages of sardine 
meal varied from 39.5 to 145.3 grams in the 
cockerels and from 60.3 to 219.5 grams in the 
pullets. 


Sardine meal required from 0.07 to- 0.42 
grams less feed to produce a gram of gain 
than did cottonseed meal when these feeds were 
used to supplement dried milk and soybean oil 
meal or soybean oil meal and meat and bone 
scraps. The percentage of the chicks that died 
in the groups in this comparison varied from 0.0 
per cent to 2.5 per cent in the sardine meal and 
cottonseed meal groups when these feeds were 
used to supplement dried skimmed milk and soy- 
bean oil meal. This mortality probably could not 
be attributed to either of these feeds. 

However, when these feeds were used to 
supplement soybean oil meal and meat and bone 
scraps, there was a mortality of 16.7 per cent in 
the sardine meal groups as compared with 0.0 
per cent in the cottonseed meal groups. The 
high mortality of the sardine meal group in 
this case occurred when this feed was used in a 
ration with meat and bone scraps. The gains in 
live weight and grams of feed per gram of gain 
were satisfactory in this group, but the percentage 
of chicks that died was too high to recommend 


the use of six per cent sardine meal and six 
per cent meat and bone scraps in the same 
chick ration when soybean oil meal is the other 
protein feed used to make up the ration. 

When sardine meal and dried skimmed 
milk were used as supplements to cottonseed 
meal and soybean oil meal, the results were 
somewhat conflicting. Sardine meal produced 
larger gains in live weight in both cockerel 
and pullets, with the exception of the cockerels 
in experiment 41, and required less feed to 
produce a gram of gain in experiments 24, 25, 
and 49. On the other hand, the groups receiv- 
ing dried skimmed milk required less feed to 
produce a gram of gain in experiments 41 and 
42, and a smaller percentage of the chicks died 
in the groups receiving dried skimmed milk than 
in those receiving sardine meal, with the excep- 
tion of experiment 25, in which these feeds were 
used to supplement cottonseed meal and soybean 
oil meal. The percentage of chicks that died 
varied from 0.0 to 7.1 per cent in the sardine 
meal groups and from 0.0 to 2.3 per cent in the 
dried skimmed milk groups.—Bull. 569, Texas 
Exp. Sta. 


Cattle on Feed 


The number of cattle on feed for market in 
the corn belt states on Aug. 1 this year is 
estimated by the U. S. D. A. to have been 16 
per cent larger than the number on feed Aug. 
1 last year. The increase was general over 
the whole area, with larger numbers estimated 
on feed in all but one of the states. 


The number on feed Apr. 1 this year was 
estimated at 13 per cent larger than a year 
earlier and on Jan. 1 as 7 per cent larger. 
Thus the relative increase in the number on 
feed this year compared with last has grown 
larger as the year progressed. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal and No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 

Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
Maye 20k iecres 18.00 20.00 14,25 18.20 
May eal sansens 18.25 22.00 14.70 18.65 
TUNE pusieewe es 16.50 20.50 14.00 17.60 
mune AOe meee 16.50 21.50 14.20 17.60 
olune Gt 1: kes 16.50 22.00 14.60 17.75 
PUNE 24. cnctee 16.75 22.50 13.80 16.75 
DULY eee 16.00 20.00 13.40 16.50 
Sly Stee eae 15.50 18.50 13.45 16.00 
DULY? LD te rnee:s 15.00 18.00 13.00 15.85 
TUNy N22) ects 14.50 16.50 12.60 15.85 
Anche OL Ae eae 14.50 16.00 13.50 16.00 
US RO Pee 14.50 16.00 1B} als 16.35 
PIS UD ivereverera 14.00 15.50 13.00 16.30 
ASU UO ee Sexe 14.00 15.00 13.40 16.00 

* St. Louis Chicago 

Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
May (20 aire. 17.75 20.50 97 26.20 
Mayr w2T.s. cote 17.75 20.75 9216 26.20 
JUNC Meo aia ae 17.00 19.75 92% 25.20 
June 10%. 56.0 17.3 19.75 94 25.20 
DUNE VL aren. 17.50 20.00 92 25.70 
JUNC 24 wate 16.85 18.75 95 25.20 
DULY lentes 16.40 18.70 91y, 24.70 
SULY 7 Sis tee ee 16.25 18.30 93% 24.70 
UU, Ubi aeracere 16.10 18.25 88 24.20 
JULY" 2riswannee 15.65 17.75 91% 24.20 
DULY, 29). ocsireyere 16.25 18.15 esate 21.20 
bgt te ats eat een 16.10 18.40 chi 21.20 
AMS Oran vos 16.25 18.80 sana 21.50 
Pt a Lt Pee Ae 16.25 18.15 Mia 20.50 

Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 

May 2027 .55.. 30.00 23.50 18.50 5214 
May 2%. 6a cis.0 80,00 23.50 18.50 51% 
JUNC. 85. 42 te 00200 23.50 19.50 52 
DUNE LO. ea 30.00 23.25 18.75 52 
SUME Wager 31.00 23.25 19.00 51% 
June 24...... 31.00 23.00 19.00 50 
OULy: Peal Shere 31.00 22.50 19.00 4914 
SUL eS erate 31.00 22.50 18.50 4834 
TUT Sy ae ou 0 21.50 18.50 46% 
Ulva 2c mere 31.00 21.25 18.50 411% 
Vitilyawce Urner: 29.00 21,25 18.50 44% 
NU Ge bier ces 27.00 21.00 18.50 45% 
ANTS eke meets 26.00 20.00 18.50 46 
AN Sie DO eravetents 26.00 21.00 18.50 451% 


*St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 5%x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 
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Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 
Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed.on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
Separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 lbs. Price of each book $2.00, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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- SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 

with 
special geared motor unit and push Baton 
: control. 


- * 


‘STURDY Boe 
SILENT 
FAST 
Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO’ 


J 


Grain eee 
‘Shipping 
er, Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates mee a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 


Sold. Their Inspection, ‘Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, ‘Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 944x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2.320 carloads. Well bound in heavy. black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners, Shipping weight, 2% Iba. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. — F 

gales, Shipments and Returns, 
prevent errors. 


Is designed to save time and 
The pages are used double; left hand pages 


right hand page for ‘‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
tor complete records of each ‘transaction, one line, Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in ‘heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% lbs. Order Form 
14AA. Prite $3.35, plus postage. 
Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car a‘ ioped, Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 94x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment, 
Bound jn heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade _ 


are ruled for information regarding “Sales” and ‘“Shipmentas’’; 


* 


KNOW exactiy HOWs as 
MUCH GRAIN YOU SHIP 


Be sure you are paid for al] the grain you ship. A Richardson Ailieenns \ eae 2 
Grain Shipping Scale weighs all your grain to cars or trucks of any nlite 
capacity—precisely and swiftly—accurate to the last pound, giving you 
a printed record of each shipment. , = ae _ : : 
These long-lived units are fully automatic—compensate themselves for Fr! 
variations in specific gravity and rate of supply. Ideal for corn, wheat, d 
oats, barley, flaxseed, soy beans, etc. Time, labor, and Bowers ae, . : J 
guarantee full returns on investments. : 


‘ » ie & 


' Protect your profits. Write now for Bulletin No. 42034. 7 ie. ep j 
RICHARDSON ‘ 
- CHICAGO — MINNEAPOLIS = OMAHA WICHITA . ak 


SAN FRANCISCO ort a 
RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY CLIFTON, NJ 


INSURE WITH 


| THE MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study eae Wi 
to Your Insurance Problems rae ce | 


*s Millers National Insurance Company  — 
‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS es 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Se 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA e 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers. Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
. WILKES-BARRE, PA. . 


Millers Mutual Fire Paper awe Company 
\ HARRISBURG, PA. — 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas — 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Tneunance Company — 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


¥ 


* 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Bienen Mate Se One of the many modern 
Minneapolis, Minn. , ; ‘ 
grain elevators equipped 


with complete 


\ DAY 
-*| DUST CONTROL 
jal, SYSTEMS 


OUR SERVICE IS COMPLETE 


1. Efficient Equipment to meet all dust control problems. 
@ 2. Properly Engineered to meet individual requirements. 
3. Expertly Installed by capable, well trained mechanical force. 


Survey of requirements and estimate of cost submitted without obligating you. 


THE DAY COMPANY iv cuncac. tue bay Company oF CANADA. LTD. 


WESTERN 


—GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 


Vt caer 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive The ELECTRIC 
MANLIFT takes its 


place alongside our 
Electric Truck Hoist 
and Motor Driven 
Corn Sheller. 


WwW 


Write us for com- 
plete information and 
prices. 


WV 


Overhead Electric Truck Dump 


UNION IRON WORKS DECATUR: 


